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Aotes, 


‘INSTRUCTIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
FORREN TRAVELL,’ 1624. 

This small 12mo. of 140 pages, by James Howell, 
with a frontispiece by Hollar and a portrait of 
Prince Charles, is curious in its way—curious 
enough to note. The author recommends people 
to travel abroad, and he says that islanders seem 
to stand in most need of “forren travell,” so as to 
mingle with the more refined nations, and he then 
traces the manner in which the arts and sciences 
have gradually spread. He lays it down that they 
follow the motion of the sun ; budding first amongst 
the Brachmans and Gymnosophists in India, he 
marks their path to Egypt down the Nile, to 

| Greece, then to Italy, whence the Britaines fetched 
them over, and it is not improbable, he asserts, 
that “the next flight they will make will bee to 
the Savages of the new discovered world in 
America, and so turn round, and by this circular 
perambulation visit the Levantines againe.” 

Before starting on his journeys the traveller is 
advised to be well grounded and settled in his 
religion, so that he may return home an untainted 

+ English Protestant, and, after religion, to have a 
m good knowledge of the topography, goverament, 


and history of his own country, for there be 
many, he declares, who are “ Eagles abroad and 
stark Buzzards at home, knowing nothing of their 
| own Country”; and, finally, to have many more 
| qualifications, such as “‘ the Latine toung anda 
knowledge of the Map and the Globe.” France 
he recommends should be visited first, where the 
language should be carefully studied; and those of 
tiper years are warned, in trying to obtain the 
correct accent, against falling a lisping and minc- 
ing, and distorting and straining their mouths and 
voices. Having acquired the French tongue, the 
traveller may begin to visit, and, taking rooms, 
engage “a Cook, a Laquay, and some French 
youth for his Page to parley and chide withall 
[whereof he shall have occasion enough].” Each 
of these servants will stand him in 30/. a piece. 
* And for his own expenses he cannot allow him- 
self lesse than 300/.”—an uncommonly liberal 
allowance, but it was to include “ Riding, dancing, 
fencing, the Racket, Coach-hire, and apparell ”— 
in fact, everything that a man moving in good 
circles should do in those days. 

Having wintered in Paris, “that huge though 
dirty Theater of all Nations,” he is told to go to 
Spain, carrying as little money as need be with 
him, partly “ for feare for their bed-fellow.” Pass- 
ing through Spain, he is to take ship for Genoa, 
where ‘‘ I will not wish him to stay long”; and he 
is particularly warned against Italy, for “she is 
able to turne a Saint into a Devill”; and in Rome 
and Venice he is cautioned to beware of a kind 
of furbery or cheat, viz., being induced to buy of 
brokers so called rare and extraordinary manu- 
scripts, which really are “old flat things already 
printed or some obsolet peeces.” Crossing the 
Alps, he is to make his way through Brussels, 
Brabant, and Flanders to Holland, and then, 
after a lapse of three years and four months, 
it will be “high time to hoyst sayle and steere 
homewards.” 

When at home he is not to put on affected airs 
or tell exaggerated stories, like the man who re- 
ported the Indian fly to be as big as a fox and 
China birds to be as large as horses ; neither is he 
to be one of those “‘ whom their gate and strut- 
ting, their bending in the hammes and shoulders, 
and looking upon their legs with frisking and sing- 
ing, do speak them travellers”—a description 
which will fit many a personally-conducted tourist 
in this nineteenth century. The book abounds in 
quaint sayings, and is very well worth reading. 
All I have done, or attempted to do, is to whet 
my readers’ appetites, so as to make them, Oliver 
like, ask for more. I will close with a paragraph 
which refers to a habit or trick which then as now 
reveals a true Englishman all the world over. 
“Tn these hot countries also, one shall learne to give 
over the habit of an odde custome, peculiar to the 
English alone, and whereby they are distinguished 
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from other Nations, which is, To make still towards 
the chimney, though it be in the Dog-dayes.” 
Ernest E, Baker. 
Weston-super-Mare. 





‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 
(See 6th S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 S. i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii, 102, 324, 355; iii, 101.) 
Vol. X. 

P. 1 a. In the life of Virgil prefixed to Dryden's 
‘ Virgil’ “the ingenious De la Chambre” seems to 
be quoted in favour of astrology. 

P. 6 b. For “‘ Nestor” read Neston. 

P. 8 b. The twentieth edition of ‘ Angl. Notit.,’ 
1702, says that assistance was rendered by “‘ the 
ingenious Mr. Humpbry Wanley.” There is a letter 
from Chamberlayne about a proposed College, 
1670/1, in Bishop Cosin’s ‘ Correspondence,’ Sart. 
Soc., ii. 384. 

P. 9 b. John Chamberlayne, F.R.S., acted as a 
mediator between Leibnitz and Newton ; ‘ Theo- 
dicée,’ 1760, i. 213-8. Thoresby often visited him ; 
see his ‘Diary.’ Wanley’s meeting with him, 
‘ Letters of Eminent Literary Men,’ Camd. Soc., 

257. 

P. 12 b. Hugh Chamberlen. Stukeley’s ‘ Diary,’ 
Surt. Soc., i, 132. 

Pp. 22 a, 26 a. Joseph Wilton’s only daughter 
is here married to two different persons named 
Chambers. The statement on p. 26 is an error; 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 256. 

P. 26 b. Chambers’s ‘Civil Archit.’ was re-edited 
by Gwilt 1825, and by Leeds 1862. 

P. 27 a, The‘ Heroic Epistle’ was very popular ; 
it reached a fourteenth edition, and the ‘ Postscript’ 
a ninth edition, in 1777. Mason wrote similar 
things afterwards either as “ Malcolm Macgregor” 
or as “ The Author of the ‘ Heroic Epistle.’” Many 
imitations appeared, and there were “ Heroic 
Epistles” to the Public, to Lord Craven, to R. 
Twis, &c. The ‘Heroic Epistle to Chambers’ 
was attributed to Walpole (‘ Walpoliana,’ i. 102), 
to Mathias (G. Chalmers, ‘Supplem. Apol.,’ 524), 
to John Baynes, and to Combe, author of ‘ Dr. 
Syotax.’ See Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 1840, v. 342 ; 
‘Correspondence of Walpole and Mason,’ 1851, 
i. p. xi-xiii; Mathias, ‘Purs. of Lit.’ 1801, 
pp. 51, 52, 75; Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes,’ i. 407; Barker, 
' Lit. Anecd.,’ ii. 9; ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 321. 

P. 38. Bishop Chandler’s books are warmly com- 
mended in Blackwall’s ‘Sacred Classics,’ 1737, ii. 


P. 42 b. Chandler's ‘ Hist, of Persecution’ was 
reissued by Charles Atmore 1813, He is highly 
praised in Blackwall’s ‘ Sacred Classics,’ 1737, ii. 
278. 

P, 58 a. The elder Chapman’s paper in Philos, 
Trans. 1758 was oo the saurian, a fossil alligator 





found at Whitby. Chapman the engineer also 
wrote on Scarborough harbour, 1800, 1829, and 
on the drainage of North and East Yorkshire, 
1796, 1802. There is a notice and bibliography in 
Smales’s ‘ Whitby Authors,’ 1867, pp. 20, 29-33; 
‘Living Authors,’ 1816, p. 61; ‘N. & Q.. 3"§, 
iv. 325; 6% S. x. 76. 

P. 60. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°48. vii. 401, for a notice 
of Chappell. 

P. 61 a. Chappelow also translated into English 
from the Latin of Golius an Arabic poem on the 
* Deceptions of Outward Appearances,’ 4to., pp. 30, 
Camb., 1765. 

P. 119. A letter from Charlett in Thoresby's 
‘Corresp.’ Many letters to him from Wanley ia 
‘ Letters of Eminent Literary Men.’ 

P. 128 b. Lionel Charlton. See Smales's 
‘ Whitby Authors’ and Davies's ‘ York Press,’ 

P. 134. Many notices of Charnock, his London 
audience, his books, his death, &c., in Thoresby’s 
‘ Diary and Corresp.’ 

P. 168 a. For ‘* Parllament” read Parliament. 

P. 171 a, line 35. For ‘‘ Chauncey’s” read 
Chauncy’s. 

P. 171 b. On Chauncy’s controversy with Wil- 
liams see Nelson’s ‘ Life of Bull,’ second ed., 1714, 
pp. 262-3, 272. 

P. 190 b. Brokesby dedicated to Cherry his 
‘Government of the Prim. Ch.’; see also Ander- 
don’s ‘ Life of Ken,’ Lathbury’s ‘ Nonjarors,’ Over- 
ton’s ‘ Life in the Engl. Ch.’ 

P. 192 a. Cheselden. See Stukeley’s ‘ Diary.’ 

P. 210 b. Virgil’s Georgic ii. in Dryden's 
‘ Miscell. Poems’ was “ translated by the learned, 
and every way excellent Mr. Chetwood,” Dryden's 
* Virgil” 1721, iii, 1013. Pryme’s ‘ Diary,’ Surt. 
Soc., p. 58. 

P. 226 b. Chichele and Higham Ferrers, ‘Assoc. 
Archit. Soc.,’ vol. i. 

P. 231 a, line 15. For ‘‘T. Cole’s” read J. 
Cole's. 

P. 231 b. For “ Chicheleiana” read Chicheleana. 

P. 236 a. For “ Rorkholt ” read Knockholt (?). 

P. 251 a. Dr. Childrey’s ‘ Brit. Bac.’ is quoted 
by Ray, ‘3 Disc. 1713, p. 95. 

P. 253. Skinner, Bishop of Oxford, was Cbil- 
lingworth’s tutor, Nelson’s ‘ Life of Bull’; on the 
influence of his works see Hammond’s ‘ Defence 
of Falkland on Infallibility.’ They were recom- 
mended in the Freethinker, 1719, and were used 
in the controversy between Middleton and Church 
on the “ Miraculous Powers,” 1749-50. ‘The 
* Relig. of Prot.’ was reprinted by Bobn in 1 vol. 
1846. 

P. 269 a. For “ Slingby” read Slingsby. 

P. 272 a. For “ Poever” (ter) read Peover. 

P. 276 a. Letters from Matthew Henry about 
Chorlton in Thoresby’s ‘ Corresp.’ 

P. 293. Henry Christmas, See ‘N. & Q.; 
5" §, xi., xii. 
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P. 299 b. See a notice in Stukeley’s ‘ Diary,’ ii. 
370. 

P. 301. Duchess of Kingston. See Roberts’s 
‘Life of H. More,’ vol. i.; Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 
1003-6 ; ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 

P. 302. See Denham’s ‘ Western Wonder’:— 

A new Thankegiving for the dead who are living 
To God, and bis servant Chidleigh. 
‘ Poems,’ 1684, p. 105. 

P. 303. Verses addressed to Lady Chudleigh, by 
Charles Dryden, in a letter to Corinna, in Curll’s 
* Miscell.,’ 1727, i. 154. 

P. 346. Edward Churton. 
and Songs.’ 

P. 352. “ That admirable sculptor and carver 
in stone, Mr. Gabriel Cibber, another Praxiteles.”— 
Chamberlayne’s ‘ Angl. Notit.,’ twentieth ed., 
1702, p. 421. 

P. 354, Cibber also appeared in Farquhar'’s 
‘Twin Rivals,’ ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ and ‘ Beaux’ 
Stratagew.’ 

P. 371 a. For “‘ Beamesley” read Beamsley. 

P. 372 b. Samuel Clapham. See Taylor’s ‘ Bioy. 
Leod,’ 

P, 376 b. ‘ N. & Q.’ has only reached 7" S. iii., 
and “ v, 424” does not seem to fit any seriee. 

P. 400 b. C. Clark, of Totham, also wrote 
against Eternal Punishment 1835. The whim- 
tizal lines which he used as a book-plate are worth 
mentioning. 

P.414b, 416 b, Ripton-Abbotte, better Abbotts- 
Ripton. 

P. 415. Dean Alured Clarke. See Chalmers’s 
*Biog. Dict.’ and ref. there; Gent. Mag., 1734, 
p. 392; 1741, p. 51; 1742, p. 330; Annual Reg., 
1789, 

P. 415. Sir Alured Clarke. There can be no 
doubt that he was the son of Baron Charles 
Clarke. See also Fox’s ‘Godmanchester’; Annual 
Reg., 1790-1818. 

P. 416. Baron Charles Clarke. He was baptized 
at Godmanchester April 14, 1691. Fox’s ‘ God- 
manchester’; Gent. Mag., 1739, pp. 161, 606 ; 1742, 
p. 51; Mise. Gen. et Her., monthly, 1870, p. 35. 

P. 433 a, line 12, The true date is 1727. The 
‘Formule’ is entered here wrongly, as Clark’s 
‘Formule’ for oratorical compositions is men- 
tioned as being then an old book in Newton’s 
* Rhetorick,’ 1671. 

Po. 433 b, 434 a. Kirby Misperton. Better 
Kirkby Misperton. 

_ P. 442 b. Character of S. Clarke and his father 
in Thoresby’s ‘ Corresp.’ 

P. 443. There is a printed sermon of S. Clarke’s 
preached before the queen at St. James’s Dec. 30, 
1705, on 1 Jobn iv. 21. Amherst rejoiced that the 
works of Locke, Clarke, and Newton were super- 
seding Aristotle at Oxford, ‘ Terre Filius,’ 1726, 
1. p. xvii, Wilson and Fowler, ‘Principles of 
Morals,’ 


See Miller, ‘Singers 





| mot occur in the French of France, 


P, 453 a. For “‘ Addle” read Adel(?). The rela- 
tionship between Abp. Sharp and the ejected 
Thomas Sharp does not seem to have been estab- 
lished ; see ‘ N. & Q.’ 7S. i. W. C. B, 





BULLION, 

Prof. Skeat in his article upon this word quotes 
Littré, but all that he says about him is this, 
“The mod. Fr. word is billon; which Littré de- 
rives from Fr. bille, a log.” Now, if Prof. Skeat 
had read Littré’s long and carefully written article 
with attention, he must have seen that the 
earliest quotation in which billon occurs dates from 
the thirteenth century, and yet he talks of the 
word as being modern French! So far from being 
a modern word, it is, as far as I can see, older than 
bullion ; for of this Wedgwood gives no instance 
earlier than 1336, which is the fourteenth century. 
In Ducange, again, s. v. “‘ Billio” (the Low Lat. 
form of billon), I find examples as far back as 1295 
and 1305. The only point upon which Prof. 
Skeat and Littré are at one is that the form bullion 
is confined to England ; but the conclusions they 
draw from this fact are different. Prof. Skeat 
(second edition) thinks that bullion has been lost 
in French,* whilst Littré is of opinion that it never 
existed in the French of France, and is merely an 
Anglo-Norman French corruption of billon. I 
must say that to my mind Littré’s arguments are 
very much more convincing than those of Mr. 
Wedgwood, whom Prof. Skeat follows; and I 
cannot understand how it is that Prof. Skeat alto- 
gether neglects the former in favour of the latter. 
Scheler, in an early edition, evidently held the 
same view as Scaliger, Ménage, and Wedgwood 
(for Scaliger originated the derivation from bulla), 
seeing that he is quoted to this effect by E. 
Miiller; but in a much later edition (1873) at 
least half his note is devoted to Littré’s views, 
though he does not state to which derivation he 
himself gives the preference. 

I will now briefly state Littré’s views with 
regard to billon and those of Mr. Wedgwood with 
regard to bullion (for both Mr. Wedgwood and 
Prof. Skeat admit that bullion and billon are 
merely different forms of the same word), and then 
the reader wiil be in a position to form his own 
opinion. 

Littré’s views, then, are as follows: That bullion 
is a corruption of Dillon, which is older (1); that 


* As Lillon is still used in French, it is not to be found 
(in our sense) in Godefroy, for he has committed the 
great mistake of omittiny, nearly always, those words 
which are still in use, even though dating back beyond 
the fifteenth century (his limit). Still he does not give 
bullion (in our sense) either, and as his dictionary com- 
mences with the ninth century this shows that both Prof. 
Skeat and Littré are right in eaying that the word docs 

See, however, 
note §§. , 
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billon comes from bil/e, which originally meant 
(and apparently still means) a section of the whole 
trunk of a tree, that is to say a more or less round 
block of wood (see billet (2) in Prof. Skeat’s 
* Dict.’), and was then applied to a cast log or ingot 
of metalt (2); that after this it came to signify the 
place where billons or ingots were cast, that is the 
mint, or perhaps rather that part of the mint where 
the casting was carried ont (3); that then it was 
used of good or bad coin which was taken to the 
mint to be remelted (4); and lastly that it was 
applied to bad coin, or to copper alloyed with 
silver, and even to copper only (5). Mr. Wedg- 
wood, on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
first meaning of bullion, and the other forms 
(bullione and boillion) which it had in Anglo- 
Norman French, is Littré’s No. 3, viz., that of 
mint, and that it comes from bulla, a seal or 
stamp, because the metal was stamped there ;§ 
and he agrees with Littré in supposing that 
Nos. 4 and 5 came from this, Mr. Wedgwood 
does not go into the question whether dillon or 
bullion is the older form, but says distinctly that 
the original meaning of both was mint. Prof. 
Skeat, however, has, as we have seen, come to the 
conclusion that bullion is very much the older 
a and that dillon belongs to modern French 
only ! 

Now, not only does one of Littré’s quotations, 
as I have shown, date from further back than Mr. 
Wedgwood’s, but in this earlier quotation, as weil 
as in the two earlier quotations cited from 
Ducange, dillon certainly means uncoined metal, 
and not mint, Here Littré has a decided advan- 
tage, and there is the further advantage to be ob- 
tained from his views that by them we can explain 
certain words which occur in two passages quoted 
by himself (from the Statutes of the Kings of 
Evgland), and of which the second has been 





t Littré gives bille d’acier as still meaning “ morceau 
d’acier carré,” But carré in French (like quadratus in 
Latin) does not mean so much square as having four 
sides and four right angles (see Littré), and so some- 
times means oblong. See notes || and **, 

t I say this because as moneta is used in classical 
Latin=mint, as it is found in this sense in the Low Latin 
of France in 1050 (Ducange), and this sense is still pre- 
served in the French monnaie, which comes from moneta 
—it is probable that monnaie-—- mint is very considerably 
older than Lillon, which cannot well, therefore, have had 
precisely the same meaning. For an instance in which 
the thing made has given its name to the place where it 
is made cf. bouillon, broth, and bouillon, a kind of re- 
staurant now common in Paris, where at first bouillon 
only was sold, 

§ If so, is it not curious that Lullion should at the 
present time be properly applied to the precious 
metals when uncoined and unstamped only ! See 
Webster, and Trench, ‘Select Glossary.’ Surely this 
is in favour of the view which I have enounced in the 
text, viz., that bullion “‘ was that part of the mint only 
where the casting was carried out”; and surely it is also 
in favour of Littré’s and against Wedgwood’s derivation. 


borrowed from Mr. Wedgwood. There words 
are bille and billette, and the two passages in which 
they occur are as follows :-— 

| Et vous mandags......que nul ne soit si hardi de 
| porter ou faire porter hors de nostre royaume billon 
| d'or ne d'argent en masses ne en Dilles n’en plates, | 
| &c.”"—Statutes, Edward ITI., 1365, iv, 552. 

And 

“Que toutz marchauntz puissent sauvement porter 
plate d’argent, Dillettes d’or, kc.” —Statutes, 27 Edw, III, 

354. 

Now, how can Mr. Wedgwood explain these 
two words bille and billette according to his theory? 
He cannot. They can have nothing to do with 
bullion as he explains it, whereas they perfectly 
agree with Littré’s explanation. Bille is the original 
word, billon probably at that time meant a large or 
largish bille€ (or ingot), and billette certainly meant 
a small one.** We see, therefore, that Littré’s 
views suit even Mr. Wedgwood’s own quotations 
better than Mr. Wedgwood’s views do. 

I am scarcely called upon to show how the con- 
fusion between the forms dillon and hullion arose, 
inasmuch as Mr. Wedgwood, Prof. Skeat, and 
Littré all agree that the two words are the same, 
and that the confusion did exist between them in 
England. We see, indeed, from the first of the 
two French sages (date 1365) quoted a few 
lines above, that billon still persisted in Eogland 
in the sense of uncoined metal after the introduc- 
tion of bullion (date 1336) in the sense of mint, 
and this was probably why Mr. Wedgwood thought 
the meaning of mint was the primary one. Bullion 
evidently corresponds to a French form bouillontt 
(just as cullion to couwillon), and bouillon comes 
from bouillir, to boil. Now there was in O. French 


| According to a note quoted by Littré. a masse of 
gold or silver was melted in a crucible and either left 
to cool there or poured into a deep vessel of indeterminate 
size and shape, Another name for it was cu/ot, Gold 
and silver en plate was obtained in a very similar 
manner, only that the recipients used were shallower, 
and so the mass was thinner. A bille, billon, or billetle of 
gold or silver, on the other hand, was what we call an 
ingot, and was cast in a special mould, and consequently 
had a determinate size and shape. These ingots seem 
commonly to have been longer than they were broad 
or deep, and to have been originally more or less cylin- 
drical, See note **, According to a passage quoted by 
Littré, the word dillon was used=mass or ingot as late 
as the sixteenth century. 

§ Now, this on is commonly (but not always) 4 
diminutive, but originally it was probably an augmenta- 
tive, as the corresponding one still is in Italian. 

** Billette is still used in French of the round billet 
mouldings in what we call the Norman style, and also of 
other cylindrical objects (see Littré). This looks as if 
the ingots called Jillettes were ulso cylindrical, and 
Littré’s definition of bille also points this way. But they 
may have been oblong, for Lillette is occasionally applied 
to oblong objects. See note f. 

tt Old French bollon, boillon, boellon, boullon, Still 
bouslion occurs as early as the fourteenth century, See 
note §§. 
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a word bouillon (Cotgrave) =a stud or boss, and 
the English form, as given by Palsgrave, was 
bullyon. {t is possible, therefore, that if this 
word existed as far back as the fourteenth century 
billon may have owed its corruption, in part at 
least, to it. But I think it more probable that 
when dillon came to mean a mint,tt and espe- 
cially that part of it where metal was melted and 
cast (see notes [ and §), then the notion of boiling 
metal crept in and the form bullion (= bouillon, from 
bouillir) came into use.§$ That the verb bowillir 
was used of gold and silver when in a state of 
bubbling fusion may be seen from a quotation in 
Littré (s. v. ‘‘ Bouillir,” thirteenth century), in 
which gold and silver are melted and forced down 
the throat of a person tout boullant. 
F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill, 





Orp Sicyatures or Leaves.—It is probably 
known to most readers of our Elizabethan litera- 
ture that the next leaf to that of the title-page is 
not unfrequently signed a 2, the title-page being 
considered as A. But in some—as, for instance, in 
‘The Wisdome of Doctor Dodypoll,’ 1600, and in 
The Weakest goeth to the Wall,’ 16i18—this second 
leaf is signed a 3,and I can only suppose that in such 
cases the blank leaf before the title formed part of 
the sheet and was counted as a. I note this merely 
that I may save some purchaser the trouble of col- 
lating—as I did—other copies to ascertain whether 
an “Address to the Reader” or the like was or was 
not missing. Br, Nicwoison,. 

[In many cases this signature indicates that there was 
& faux titre before the real title.] 


Masuin Pays: Yetrin Pors. (See 6" S. vi. 
47, 158; x. 289; xii. 471).—I find the following 
instance of the origin of this word in Dingley’s 
* History from Marble, vol. ii. (Camden Society, 

Tt It may very likely have come to have this mean- 
ing earlier in England than France. 

§§ This view derives support from the fact that 
we find Lowillon de poix in Godefroy with the meaning 
of cake or ingot of pitch made ina mould of determinate 
size or shape. ‘iodefroy also gives the forms bullion 
and bulliun. We sce, therefore, that Lullion (—bouillon), 
even without any help from or confusion with b:dlon, 
is just as much entitled as Lil/on to the meaning ingot 
(of metal), and consequently to the derivatives from this 
meaning, viz., mint and good or bad coin. Indeed, if it 
be true that the Lat, Jud/a (whence bullive, to boil) has, 
a8 maintained by Littré, produced the French bille 
(marble and billiard ball), and the English Jil/ (O.French 
bille), as admitted by Prof, Skeat himself, then dillon 
itself might be a corruption or another form of bullion, 
as Prof. Skeat supposes, though only if this latter 
=bouillon and like it comes from Jullire. But the 
words bille and billette, in the sense of long narrow 
ingots, can scarcely have come from du/la, and are, 
therefore, opposed to this theory; and besides, as 
stated above, billion (and never bullion or bouillon) is 
the form always found in 0, French—our bullion. 





1868), pl. cececvii.,“‘ Lacock Abbey”: ‘‘ The kitchen 
is famous for a large Pottage Pot founded of Bell 
Metall for the use of this Abby. It was cast in 
Malines or Mechlan, in Flanders, little less than 
200 years ago.” Dingley, who wrote in 167), 
gives the inscription on the pot thus: PETRO 
WAGHEKENS IN MECHINIA, F...... 1500.” The word 
maslin in Staffordshire is often pronounced 
mallin, The Flemish family name Maline fre- 
quently took the form Maslen in England. 

An old Scottish word for cast-iron pots is yetlin, 
which Prof. Cosmo Innes derives from Etlyn, 
the place of their manufacture, and instances from 
Andrew Halyburton’s ‘Ledger’ (1497) a ship 
bringing yetling from Etlyn. Now the word is 
commonly understood in Fifeshire for cast-iron 
ware. Jamieson forces a derivation from Teutonic 
ghiet-en, to cast. 

A. W. Cornetivs HAtiey, 
Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 


History oF Prixtinc 1x Scortanp.—The 
following passage may be of interest as bearing on 
the history of printing in Scotland. It occurs in 
the address from ‘‘the Prenter to the Reader” 
prefixed to George Hay’s ‘ Confutation of the Ab- 
bote of Crosraguel’s Masse,’ printed at Edinburgh 
by Robert Lekpreuik in 1563 :— 

fn hath used some Greik wordes......which 
wordes I had no Carracters to expres: this moued me 
somwhat at the beginning, yet finding them few in 
nomber, and so seruing to the mater, as I could not well 
suffer them to be taken away, yea, and no impediment 
to the vnlearned, the sentence being moste plaine, I 
coulde not thole the learned to be frauded of so greata 
help, and so undertuke the mater. Wherein 1 have 
veed the help of a moste excellent young man, wel 
exercised in the tongue, yit the trauel being wearisome 
in the hait of his occupations, the ordour and reule by 
him laide, I was driven, and content to borrow the 
laboure of some Scollera whome I judged to be moste 
experte. Whom vnto it muste be imputed, if ether faut 
shalbe in Jacking of a letter, or otherwayes in accent, 
and others such accidents. This I speak not but to the 
praise of the great good wil of the children, who are 
ready and willing to gratifie the Church of God: but 
to vindicat the name of the Author from all calumnie 
of blasphemus and wicked tongues,” 

The “ Greik wordes” in question have (at least 
in the Bodleian copy) been written in spaces 
left for them in the printed text, presumably 
either by the ‘‘moste excellent young man” or by 
one of the * Scollers.” H. A. Witsoy, 

Magd, Coll., Oxford. 


New Worps: Crosure as Noun anv Vern. 
—The word closure has now been generally adopted 
as the English form of the French cloture, and its 
introduction into the language will no doubt have 
been duly recorded by Dr. J. A. Murray. I now 
note what I believe to be the first appearance of 
closureas averb, In the Daily News of March 24 
there is a report of a speech at a public meeting in 


London by Mr, Labouchere, M,P., in which I find 
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that—referring to the all-night sitting of the House | leges in Rome and Lisbon, and the Italian and 
of Commons on the previous Monday and Tuesday | Portuguese terms being without the c (viz. , refet- 
—he said, “Several hours later the Government | torio, and sometimes in old Italian reffettorio, and 
closured the discussion on the Navy vote, but they | refeitorio respectively), many of them may have 
had great difficulty to find the necessary two hun- | by carelessness fallen into a habit of imitating the 
dred men.” And further on he said,“*The Radicals | omission, and the pronunciation so formed would 





would resist the Cercion Bill at every stage. They | gradually get imitated by their flocks at home. 


ought to talk and protest until closured on every 
stage.” J. H. Nopat. 
(See 7th S, ii. 427.) 


Latin Strory.—The following most delicious 
story, which I find in a ‘ History of Durham,’ by 
Robert de Graystanes (Surtees Soc., vol. ix.), is 
worthy of all the publicity it can receive. A 
happier commentary on that old topic the vanity 
of riches has never been uttered. The story, 


known to our elementary school-books, of the | 


young prince who looked out of window on a rainy 
day, and longed to be with the beggar boys 
making dirt pies in the gutter, is as moonlight 
unto sunlight compared with the magnificent 
realism of this. I translate from the Latin :—~ 


“It is said that he [Robert de Insula), when pro- 
moted to be bishop, showed all respect to his mother, 
who had before been in very humble condition, supply- 
ing her with menservants and maidens and the luxuries 
of honourable estate. And once when he was visiting 
her he asked how she fared, and she replied, ‘ Very 
ill.” * Why, dear mother,’ said he, ‘are you in want for 
anything? [Note his stately courtesy, “deficitne vobis 
aliquid?” ] Man, or maid, or any necessary comfort?’ 
* No,’ she said, ‘I have all that I need; but when I say 
to one “Go,” he rans and to another “ Come,” he drops 
on his knees: thus all things are obedient to my very 
beck, so that I never get a chance of relieving my inside 
through a fit ofanger.’ [“‘ A jolly good row” would be 
the rendering ad sensum.] [‘ When I was a poor body, 
and used to go to the water to wash the inwards of 
animals, or my dirty linen and the like, it would happen 
that one of the neighbours turned up, and when we got 
a chance we would first have a braw! in words and then 
would tear each other's hair with our fists and belabour 
one another with chitter!ings and “‘ monifauldes ” [sic in 
original}: nor do the electuaries which you send me, 
costly though they be, nor the syrup do me nearly so 
much good tor the opening and relief of my bowels’ }.” 
The words which the historian puts in brackets 
may perhaps be his own expansion of the shorter 
statement preceding; but I would fain believe 
that our old lady did indeed etartle the episcopal 
propriety by this loving record of her ancient 
battles, and of the weapons with which they were 
fought. CO. B. Movust. 


Rerecrory.—In course of a correspondence on 
the word ‘ Fratry,” some little time ago, I had 
occasion to refer to the practice, common among 
* old” Catholics, of calling this the réfetory (6" S. 
xi, 396), an observation which was confirmed at 
p. 472 by another correspondent, who said he was 
equally unable to account for it. It has lately 
occurred to me that as many prieste, especially in 
time gone by, were educated in the English col- 


R. H. Busx. 


Sevenpiste. (See 4 §. xii. 208, 259, 297, 
337.)—I recollect some time ago seeing in one of 
| your numbers a query as to the derivation of 
the Northern word sevendible. A suggestion of 
sevendouble, in the sense of “sevenfold,” was then, 
and often is, made for this purpose. I know the 
| word well, having for years been working at a 
| glossary of north of Ireland words. It is used in 
|the sense of “very,” “great,” “I gave him a 
| savendible skelp on the lug.” The derivation is 
undoubtedly the same—the word is the same—as 
savendle, used in Roxburghshire, and given ia 
Jamieson as another form of solvendie, used else- 
where in Scotland, from solvendo, in the primitive 
sense of solvent, and subsequent one of strong, 
firm. Henry Cuicuester Haat. 


Bootrne Hatt: Hustinc.—The following ex- 
tract from ‘An Old Shropshire Oak,’ by the late 
Rev. J. W. Warter, seems to me to deserve being 
immortalized in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ What is now called the Town Hall (Shrewsbury) in 
Edward's days was the Guilde or Boothe Hall. Hence 
we may infer that originally meetings were held in the 
open air, and the people protected in bad weather by an 
awning or booth. The ancient custom was that of the 
Thing, at the Thingvalla, in Iceland —pronounced ‘ Ting’ 
—=still retained, and properly pronounced, in our word 
* Husting.’ "—Vol. ii, p. 173. 

I should much like to know what Profs. Skeat 
and Hales and other learned contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ think of the above statement. I may 
add that it is a perfect sin, me judice, to publish 
such a book as ‘An Old Shropshire Osk’ without 
an index. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sr. Georce as Tue Natiovat Saint oF 
Exouianp.—Peter Heylyn, in his ‘ History of St. 
George’ (1633), pp. 218, 305, says that at a council 
at Oxford in 1222 it was ordered that S'. George’s 
Feast Day should be kept as a national church 
festival and holy day. A writer in the recent 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ repeats 
the statement. I wish to inquire what is the ori- 
ginal contemporary authority from which these 
writers quote, and if it be a fact that the council 
at Oxford in 1222 ever did consider the subject 
of St. George us the national saint of England. I 
have looked through the numerous notices of St. 
George in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ without finding 
this point mentioned. Georoe C, Boass. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 
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Eriscopat Dress.—On the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s recent visit to Birmingham the Bishop 
of Worcester was present in his official capacity; 
not, however, attired in full robes, but wearing 
only a cap, black gown, and doctor’s hood. This 
style of dress is, I believe, an innovation, and as 
such is perhaps worth registering in ‘N. & Q’ on 
the chance of avoiding a discussion in the future 
similar to that which took place as to the last 
occasion of wearing the episcopal wig. 

H. Deevinene. 

Ealing. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Miuitary: Britisa Army: Licnt Cavatry: 
Lancers.—There seems to be considerable difti- 
culty in ascertaining when the description of light 
cavalry now known as “ lancers” was introduced 
into the British Army. That we adopted the idea 
from Napoleon’s Polish levies of horsemen all 
authorities concur in stating; but while some 
writers assert that they were only organized in 
this form after the battle of Waterloo, others, 
again, only vaguely state the fact of our deriving 
the arm from the first French emperor, without 
giving any date for the introduction. The 5th, 
9th, 12th, and 17th Regiments of light cavalry are, 
I believe, those armed with the lance in our ser- 
vice. When were they first, so to speak, converted 
from their orginal formation as ordinary light 
dragoons? Did we have any lancer regiments in 
the Peninsula? Were any opposed to the French 
at Waterloo? Perhaps some of your numerous 
military readers will have the courtesy to inform 

Nemo. 

Temple, 


P.S.—Has any complete history of the British 
army ever been published? I do not ignore 
Cannon’s imperfect and scrappy, though volumin- 
ous work. If there is such a chronicle, information 
of its title, date, and place of publication would 
be of great service to me. 


JournaL or Lieut. Ronatp Camppett, 72ND 
Hicntanpers.—Can any one inform me if the 
journal of Lieut. Ronald Campbell, of the Grena- 
dier Company, 72nd Regiment, is anywhere in 
existence? This book is extensively quoted in 
Cannon’s historical records of the 72ad Higb- 
landers, published about the year 1845. This 
journal was in two volumes, folio MS., and was 
kept about 1790-91, whilst the regiment was in 
India, 

_T have failed to find Lieut. Campbell’s name in 
either Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ or ‘Landed Gentry,’ and 





no record exists to show to what family he belonged. 
He died a lieutenant-colonel in the army at Ports- 
mouth, December 4, 1814. 

GRANVILLE Ecerton, 


Aycient Custom at St. BArTHOLOMEW THE 
Great.—I read in the Times of April 9:— 

“ At St. Bartholomew’s a curious custom, which has 
been in existence for about four hundred years, was 
observed. After the service the churchwardens pro- 
ceeded to the grave of a person whose name is unknown, 
and there they threw down twenty-one new sixpences, 
one at a time, the coins being picked up by twenty-one 
widows. The origin of the custom is not exactly known.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw anv light on 
this ? Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 

[See p. 320, ante.] 


** ConFESSION IS GOOD FOR THE SoUL.”—What 
is the origin of this phrase ? G. GrRaHAME, 


Martyn. —There was an old printer of London 
called John Martyn, who died 1680, and was 
buried in St. Faith’s vault, according to Dunton. 
I want to know how this could be, seeing that the 
ground of old St. Paul’s began to be cleared 
May 1, 1674. One would suppose that they 
would not go on burying in a place that was in 
process of clearing away. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Hampsuire Piant-Names.—I understand that 
in this part of the country foxgloves are called 
“poppies,” and poppies are called “red-weed.” 
Is this the case in other parts of England ? 

JonaTHAN Boucnier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


ArmorIAL Beartncs or Bishop Barry.— 
What are the family coat of arms and crest of Dr. 
Alfred Barry, present Bishop of Sydney ? 

InQuirRER. 


Tunes.—Can you assist me through your 
columns in ascertaining the music of the following 
tunes, which were formerly played by an eighteenth 
century musical clock? Their names, with three 
others, are engraved on a brass circle on the face 
of the clock, viz, ‘The Three Generals’ Healths,’ 
‘Transported with Pleasure,’ ‘The Grand Mus- 
quetere.’ Of the other three tunes one is named 
‘A March, and the other two, viz.,‘ Bright Aurelia’ 
and ‘The Happy Clowne,’ have been discovered 
at the British Museum. Fetix T. Copsorp. 


‘SUSANNA AND THE Etpers.’—I have a copy 
of one of the many pictures of ‘Susanna and the 
Elders’ by Rubens that for a time was sup- 
posed to be the original. Is anything known of 
the original? It was a favourite picture of Rubens, 
My impression is that he gave it to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, then Ambassador to the Netherlands, in 
exchange for some valuable biblots, about 1616. 
The picture disappeared from the Carleton Gallery, 
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and its whereabouts isunknown. My copy is 65 in. 
by 57 in. Engravings of the original are to be 
had at the Louvre, but no information. 

ARTIST. 


RIcHARDS, on Rickarps, co. YorK.—Wanted, 
particulars of this family, whose arms were Gules, 
a bend vaire between two garbs or. An heiress 
or coheiress married a Moseley, whose descendant 
was Edward Moseley, sheriff of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1766, and mayor of the same town in 1767 
and 1781. B. F. Scarverr. 

Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
| Answers may be sent direct. ] 


‘PLEA FoR THE Mipsummer Farries.’—Can 
any of your readers give me some information as to 
the first appearance of Hood’s ‘ Plea for the Mid- 
summer Fairies,’ and other poems published in the 
same volume? In a preface by Tom Hood the 
younger to an edition of his father’s poems, he 
states that the ‘Midsummer Fairies,’ &c., fell 
almost still-born from the press, and that Hood 
bought up the unsold sheets to save them from 
the butterman. Whether, like Shelley, he de- 
stroyed his neglected offspring, or whether the 
copies subsequently found their way into circula- 
tion, may be known to some of your readers, I 
should be glad to learn whether a copy of the 
work is to be procured at a reasonable price. 

» H.W. 


Cooke's “Topograpaicat Lipsrary.”—I have 
several copies of the Devon and Cornwall volumes 
of this series. None of them is dated, and each 
differs from the rest in some portions of the text. 
Internal evidence shows that they were published 
in the early part of this century, but I shonld be 
glad to learn how many editions were printed, at 
what dates, and how they may severally be dis- 
tinguished. W. 8. B. H. 


“Nor A BOLT OUT OF THE BLUE.”—In a lead- 
ing article in the Times of April 25 occurs the 
following, which I never remember to have seen 
before, “The publication of the letter was not a 
bolt out of the blue.” Perhaps some of your 
readers can supply the meaning of the word. 

Joun CoLenrook. 

[Surely this means lightning out of a clear sky ! ] 


** FoLLowine THE Queen or THe Grpstes, on.” 
—From this line of a song, which Mr. Browning 
heard a woman sing at a bonfire on Guy Faux night 
some sixty years ago, sprang his poem ‘The Flight 
of the Duchess,’ Can any one give me the words 
of the song, or tell me where it is printed, if it is in 
type? F 


Joun CHatxutitt.—On what authority does Mr. 





to hold the office of coroner in the latter end of 


Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as Mr. Cooper shows he 
did, he must have been dead before 1678? Is he 
confusing the poet with him of the same name 
whose epitaph exists in Winchester College, stating 
that he died May 20, 1679, at the age of eighty, 
having been a fellow of the college forty-six years ? 
The registers of the college show that he was of 
the parish of St. Mary Arches, London, admitted 
a scholar 1610, and fellow 1633. I very much 
desire to ascertain if he was the son of the poet 
and friend of Izaak Walton. Can any of your 
readers help me ? J. S. ATrwoop, 
Exeter, 


Tue Goop O_p Norman Era.—The Rev. J. W 
Warter, in his work ‘An Old Shropshire Ovk, 
vol. ii. p. 217, writes thus :— 

“ His father recollected the time when every hive of 
bees paid a set of honey to the lord of the manor, in fact 
there was hardly anything which did not pay tax to the 
manorial despot......Every good woman of « household 
who brewed beer and wove her own web, had to pay him 
a fixed sum ; and if beer was sold at the house the man 
was fined if it was bad, and the woman was set on the 
ducking-stool...... His father well recollected the time at 
Shrewsbury when, if a widow married she paid twenty 
yence to the king and a maid tenpence ; anil sometimes 
he and the lord of the manor would interdict a mar- 
riage altogether if the connexion seemed to be one 
which would strengthen an adversary's interest and im- 
pair their own,” 

Is the above literally true in all its details / 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Ortcin or Custom 1n House or Commons.— 
What is the origin of the custom of the doorkeepers 
at the House of Commons calling out, ‘‘ Who goes 
home ?” at the end of a sitting / Junius. 

{It refers to the former necessity for making up 
parties to walk together for mutual protection. } 


Tne Inperenpent Frienns.—A club of this 
name existed in Scotland in 1788. Can any reader 
refer me to a notice of it, or give me any informa- 
tion regarding its objects and constitution! The 
names of the members known to me are Sir Wm. 
Forbes of Craigievar ; Geo. Skene of Skene ; Wm. 
Hamilton of Wishaw ; Alex. Burnett, Sheriff of 
Kincardine ; and Chas. Hay, Advocate. 

C. E, ApAM. 





Seat or East Gatnsteap, Sussex.—In the 
| year 1572, a seal was granted to the borough of 
| Grinstead by the principal Garter King of Arms 
lof the name of Dethick. The original is in the 
| possession of a gentleman inthe town. The seal is 
| very much like the Prince of Wales’s plume ; on 
the left of the feathers or plume is a capital D, 
and on the right a capital L. Whatis the meaning 


Thompson Cooper inform us, in his biography of | of these letters? In Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dic- 
this poet in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
that he “4.1678”? Surely if he was old enough 


tionary of England’ the seal is a rose and crown ; 
'a crown above arose. When and by whom were 
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this seal and arms granted ? How can I ascertain? 
The date of Lewis’s book is 1831. M.A.Oxoy. 


Orres.—This word is found in old deeds relating 
to land. What species of cultivation does the 
word signify ? W. M. Mz. 


“Imp oF FAME.”—In Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
edited by S. W. Singer, second edition, p. 83, I 
find the following passage in a note by the editor : 

“Neither is there much arrogance in comparing 
Garcilasso della Veyva to Petrarca, I know not, indeed, 
whether it is not doing the Tu-can ‘Imp of Fame’ too 
much honour.” 

Whence theallusion or quotation “Impof Fame”? 

A. Ropertsoy. 

[For the use of the word “Imp” in a similar sense, 
see 46 8, iii. 81, 202, 418; vi, 323, 420, 579; 5S, vi, 66 ; 
vii. 146, 276 ; ix. 46, 456; 7 8, iii, 179. } 


TitLE oF Book Wantev.—Some years ago, I 
cannot tell whether it be ten or twenty, a book was 
published maintaining the thesis that the primary 
molecules of matter are inhabited worlds. I never 
saw it, but remember reading more than one 
review in which it was not dealt with tenderly. I 
shall be obliged to any of your readers who will 
tell me what is the title of this work, as I am 
anxious to consult it. Anon. 


Morray or Latium, Jamaica.—Can any of 
your readers supply me with information about the 
ancestors of this family? The last one of the family 
who lived on his estates in Jamaica was William 
Murray. He had two brothers, Walter Murray 
and General John Murray, the latter of whom 
distinguished himself during the second American 
war. William Murray’s father was known as 
“Old Murray of Latium.” What was his Chris- 
tian name; and what part of Scotland did he 
come from? These Murrays probably left Scot- 
land during the troubles between 1715 and 1745. 

W. C. L, Froyp. 


5, Dix’s Field, Exeter, 


Sik Hucu Myppetroy.—Has the place of his 
burial ever been correctly ascertained ? In Smiles’s 
‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ vol. i. p. 149, it is stated 
that “ he died on the 10th December, 1631, having 
in his will directed his body to be buried in the 
Church of St. Matthew, Friday Street, in which 
parish he had officiated as churchwarden.” This 
church and its monuments were totally destroyed 
in the great fire of 1666, and its successor has 
within the last few years been removed, the parish 


| 





having been united to St. Vedast, Foster Lane. 
Presuming that the registers are extant, and have | 
been transferred to the vestry of the latter church, 
It is easy, I suppose, to establish the truth of this | 
statement. In a note to Smiles’s account there is | 





eminent man, and which are declared to be without 
foundation ; but the statement that he was buried 
in St. Matthew’s is not supported by any direct 
evidence. Thus, in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
vol. v. 3091, I find, “ When and where he died we 
cannot learn”; and in ‘The New and General 
Biographical Dictionary,’ published in 1795, vol. 
vii. p. 18), this assertion is repeated; while in 
Butler’s ‘Chronology,’ p. 68, bis death is entered 
under the date of March 10, 1702, in consequence 
of an extract supplied to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of 1809, from the burial register of Shiffoal, 
Salop, which describes him to have spent his latter 
years in great indigence, and under an assumed 
name, in that village. The register thus describes 
him : “ William Raymond, gentleman, so called, 
otherwise called by the name of Hugh Middleton, 
dyed March 10,1702.” Considering that he began 
the work of the New River in 1608, this tradition 
is absurd, for it would make him more than one 
hundred years old at the time of his decease ; but 
there is doubtless some foundation for the curious 
entry in the register, if correctly reported. 
J. Maske Lt. 


Replies. 


UNPUBLISHED POEM ATTRIBUTED TO 
COWPER. 
(7 §. iii, 261.) 

I fear this alleged discovery will not bear the 
test of a critical investigation. The external 
evidence rests on a very slender foundation. 
Eighty-six years after the poet’s decease a copy 
of verses is shown, endorsed, “ From a MS. by 
Cowper hitherto unpublished.” This is said to be 
in the handwriting of a Mr. Gabert ; but how he 
obtained the MS., and what means he had, beyond 
mere rumour, of proving its authenticity are left 
unexplained. Cowper must have been dead long 
before Mr. Gabert was born, so that, as the matter 
stands, the chain of evidence is broken and incom- 
plete. The MS. must have passed through many 
hands, and it is very unlikely that a poem of this 
length by one of our most popular poets should 
have remained till now undiscovered and unpub- 
lished if its genuineness could have been estab- 
lished. 

Assuming, however, the possibility of such a 
strange oversight, what internal evidence can we 
deduce from the poem itself? Has it the tone of 
thought and the true ring of the poet’s genius? Will 
it bear comparison with the acknowledged and pub- 
lished effusions of the gentle recluse of Olney? I 
think few persons after a second perusal of the 
poem would arrive at that conclusion. Cowper, 
like Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson, Campbell, 
Scott, and all poets who have gained the ear of the 


a reference to certain legends which bave thrown a | public, has a style of his own, which is easily recog- 
halo of romance around the latter years of this | nized and cannot well be imitated, except in parody 
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of which the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ are a striking 
example. 

Now this fine aroma, this delicate flavour—so to 
speak -appears to me to be utterly wanting from 
the verses in question. Cowper would certainly 
never have written — 

See! the waters round are froze ; 
nor 
Such is the tale, o’er hill and dale, 
Each traveller may behold it is. 
To “ behold a tale” would require a vision such as 
the pigs, which are said, on the authority of Hudi- 
bras, to see the wind. 
And when, with misery's weight oppressed, 
A fellow sits, a shivering guest, 
reminds one of Lord Dundreary or of Signor 
Mantalini. 
May the cit in ermined coat 
Lend his ear to sorrow’s note. 
I have seen the cits with fur collars and borders to 
their gowns, but I never knew them aspire to 
ermine. 
Jobn Gilpin was a citizen 
Of famous London town ; 
but he was content with 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
Which over all he threw. 
Perhaps some ecldier, blind or maimed, 
Some tar for independence maimed. 
The fiasco of the same word repeated in place of 
rhyme would certainly never have been perpetrated 
by Cowper. Why is the tar maimed for independ- 
ence? It is not usually a quality admired in 
either service. 

But ‘‘ohe jam satis”! A comparison is sug- 
gested between these verses and the ‘Journey to 
Clifton’ and ‘The Slave Trader in the Dumps,’ 
but nothing could be more misleading. The 
* Journey ’ 1s a lively, cheery jeu d’esprit, evidently 
thrown cff ‘d'un seul jet” in one of those fits of 
mirth alternating with despondency to which 
Cowper was subject. The ‘Slave Trader’ is one 
of the most biting pieces of keen satire which ever 
were penned. 

One characteristic of Cowper is the absence of 
surplusage or verbiage. Every word tells, and we 
feel that none can be spared. Take at random a 
couple of stanzis from the ‘Loss of the Royal 
George ’:— 

it was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock, 
His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 
The language is plain almost to baldness ; yet in 
reading it we cannot but feel that a picture of 
wondrous power is called up by a few simple 
words, 





I fail to see anything of this kind in the hypo- 
thetical verses. I have quoted a passage or two, 
and might have quoted more, to indicate that 
labouring to eke out the sense and expression 
which we usually term doggerel. 

I do not deny that there is some merit, not of 
a very high order, in the verses ; but I should be 
sorry to burden our reminiscences of Cowper with 
fathering upon him an illegitimate claim to pater- 
nity. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I cannot understand how any one conversant 
with Cowper’s writings could suppose these lines 
to be by him. “The blustering Boreas” is not at 
all in his style ; and he would have said that the 
waters were frozen, not “froze.” What does “it is” 
mean at the end of the ninth line? Would Cowper 
have accented “ industry” on the second syllable, 
or made a verb of “sandbag”? “ Humanity, 
delightful tale,” seems to have convinced Mr. 
Taytor ; but how can humanity be called a tale? 
An “ermined gown” seems a very unlikely gar- 
ment for a “cit.” Lastly, Cowper would hardly 
have used the words “unfolded is” twice over in 
the same poem. J. Dixon. 


Screrices in Cotteck Caaret (7™ S. iii. 
267).—No answer can be given to the query 
of Cort. Rec. Oxon. except that laxity ia 
the use of academical costume has advanced 
farther at Oxford than at Cambridge. Example: 
Some years ago I visited with my father an 
undergraduate of the very college from which 
the querist takes his signature ; he offered to take 
us over the college library, went to the tutor for 
the key, and took us in, without thinking of putting 
on his cap and gown. No Cambridge under- 
graduate would have dared to do it; if he had he 
would certainly have been gated for the rest of 
term, and if he were unlucky enough to have me 
for his dean he would probably have been rusti- 
cated. In short, Oxford men never wear their 
gowns except when actually appearing as members 
of the university, At Cambridge, as a general 
rule, we wear ours except from one or two o’clock 
till ball time, and on Sundays all day, unless we 
go beyond the jurisdiction of the university, and 
then the correct thing would be to ask leave to omit 
it. It seems to me a want of discipline at Oxford; 
and when my cousin, Mr. F. E. Warren, was proctor 
I told him so, and asked whether he would not 
move in the matter. However, he could not or 
would not ; at any rate, so far as I know, he did 
not. Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Is there any such diversity in the custom of the 
two universities with regard to the wearing of the 
surplice by students in the college chapel as your 
correspondent seems to imagine ? The seventeenth 
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canon does not order that the surplice should be 
worn at every service; but only “ upon all Sundays, 
holy days, and their eves.” I can testify to this 
being the Cambridge rule, and I fully believe that 
the rule at Oxford is the same. E. V. 


At Oxford the distinction between the member 
of the foundation of a college and the independent 
member—the scholar and the commoner—has 
always been far more marked than at Cambridge, 
and a different academical gown has been worn. 
The surplice worn in chapel at Oxford marks the 
members of the foundation, as it does at Eton, Win- 
chester, and Westminster, and at some cathedrals 
the surplice is also worn by the King’s scholars of 
the annexed schools. At Christ Church, where 
all the members wear the surplice, the commoner 
has his thrown open in front, while the student 
(alumnus) keeps his closed. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Prepecessors oF Tak Ketts tn Britain 
(7 S. ii. 445; iii. 111, 251).—Lysarr’s note on 
this subject goes to the root of the question at 
once. If a word such as the Welsh dwr is to be 
traced to the Greek language simply because it 
seems to coincide with the word idwp, where are 
we tostop? This is only one out of hundreds of 
tuch coincidences between the Celtic dialects on 
the one hand and the Greek and Latin on the 
other. If one is so derived, are all? I think 
he would be a very bold man who would answer 
in the affirmative; and yet it is only the natural 
outcome of such reasoning. Besides, is it not 
somewhat strange that avy tribe should borrow 
from the language of another tribe a name for so 
common an element as water? Surely the parent 
tribe must have supplied them with such a word if 
it supplied the others. If so, then Celt and 
Greek alike must have borrowed these words from 
the same source. 

Dr. Pritchard is very clear on this point. In 
the chapter entitled “ Proofs of a Common Origin 
deteed of the Celtic and other Indo-European Lan- 
guages ’* he says :— 

“ The instances...... are sufficient to prove that there is 

an extensive affinity in the component vocabularies of 
the Celtic dialects and those of the other languages with 
which they have been compared (i.¢., various Indo- 
European languages). The examples of analogy...... are 
by far too numerous and too regular, or in accordance 
with certain general observations, to be the result of 
mere chance or accidental coincidences.” 
These “instances” referred to by Dr. Pritchard 
amount to several hundreds, and form what might 
be called the backbone of the Celtic dialects. Dr. 
Pritchard goes on to say:— 

“It must likewise be remarked that they are found in 
that class of words which are not commonly derived 


* ‘The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ p. 231, 


from one language into another. I allude particularly 
to such terms as denote the most familiar objects and 
relations, for which no tribe of people is without expres- 
sive terms. When such relations as those of father, 
mother, brother, and sister are expressed by really cog- 
nate words, an affinity between the several languages in 
which these analogies are found is strongly indicated. 
The same remark may be made in respect to the names 
of visible bodies and the elements of nature, such as sun, 
moon, air, sky, wafer, earth. Lastly, the inference is 
confirmed by finding many of the verbal roots of most 
frequent occurrence, as the verb substantive, and those 
which express generation, birth, living, dying, knowing, 
seeing, hearing, and the like, to be common to all these 
languages,” 

A good notion of the relative position of the 
Celtic dialects in the Indo-European family may 
be gathered from the diagrams given in ‘ Language 
and Languages,’ by Canon F. W. Ferrar, a glance 
at which, coupled with statements such as those 
advanced by Dr. Pritchard and supported by ample 
proof, is sufficient to dispel the idea of Celtic bor- 
rowings from the Greek or Latin languages. 

Rozert F, Garpiner. 


Is it the fact that Hellas and Italy were overrun 
by Kelts before the Aryans introduced the Hel- 
lenic and Italic languages? Is it a fact that the 
place-names are Keltic? Are not the place-names 
in those regions identical with those in Asia Minor, 
Canaan, and the rest of the ancient world, for that 
matter India? Are not these place-names Turanian, 
and not Aryan? Hyroe Crarke. 


“A SLEEVELESS ERRAND ” (1* S. i. 439; v. 473; 
xii. 58, 481, 520; 7” S. iii. 6, 74) —The following 
from ‘ How a Man may choose a Good Wife from 
a Bad,’ 1602, sig. D 3 v., communicated to me 
by my friend Mr. P. A. Daniel, shows clearly this 
much at least, that the habit of carrying the purse 
in the sleeve was a very common one :— 

Splay. When any suter comes to aske thy love, 

Looke not into his words : but into his sleeve : 

If thou canst learne what language his purse speakes, 

Be rul‘d by that, thats golden eloquence. 

And she continues with a panegyric on money. 

Further, I would say—first, that this custom 
was a well-known and common fact, whereas Pror. 
Skeat’s etymology is, on his own statement, a sup- 
position ; and this I say yielding to none as to my 
consciousness how far his knowledge, industry, and 
quickness of intellect exceed mine. Secondly, 
that his facts that “ sleeveless words” occur soon 
after 1400, and “sleveless reson” before 1500, 
whereas “sleeveless errand” is much later, are 
facts that, as he acknowledges, more know- 
ledge may at any moment upset. Thirdly, that 
this custom of carrying the purse in the sleeve was 
so common in the times of Elizabeth, and probably 
before those times, that it may have given rise 
to the phrase “ sleeveless errand,” as I would inter- 
pret it, notwithstanding that “ sleeveless ” in con- 
junction with “ words ” or “ reason” may have had 
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the derivation that he would give it. Holofernes 
(‘L. L. L.,’ V. i.) would have it that abhominable 
is derived ab homine; and this, though the true 
derivation had been given long before, seems to 
have been a popular derivation, for otherwise 
Shakespeare would not have taken the trouble to 
ridicule it, and also because this introduction of 
the h—one adopted by Reg. Scot, Gabriel Harvey, 
R. Greene, and other literates— seems t» show that 
it was accepted by them. Br, NicHoison, 


Tae Qvueen’s Cottece, on Queen’s CoLiece, 
Oxrorp (7 §, iii, 229, 295).—This college was 
founded by Robert de Eglesfield in 1340, Rector 
of Brough, in Westmoreland, and chaplain to 
Philippa, Queen of Edward IIT., and is therefore 
rightly denominated ‘‘Queen’s,” whilst another 
college of the same name at Cambridge is styled 
*Queens’,” owing, as it does, its origin to two 
queens consort of England, Margaret of Anjou 
and Elizabeth Woodville, in 1448 and 1465. 

Whether it is more correct to style the former 
“ The Queen’s College” would depend, apparently, 
on the Latin term used in its statutes. The col- 
lege has always been supposed to be under the 
patronage of queens consort, not of queens regnant 
of England. In the first Oxford Commission Re- 
port, issued in 1852, is the following passage, 
from a copy of the statutes preserved in the British 
Museum: “ The Founder professes himself unequal 
to carry out this great design ; he has merely thrown 
in his widow’s mite to begin the foundation.” “ His 
means, though not his will, are wanting.” In this 
difficulty, “by a sort of divine intimation and 
miraculous intuition,” he bethought him of calling 
this hall “The Queen’s Hall,” so as to place it 
under the immediate patronage of his mistress 
Queen Philippa and all subsequent queens consort 
of England, and in pursuance of this design the 
provost was bound by oath “to watch, labour, 
study heartily and effectively to procure augmenta- 
tion of the revenues of the Hall from the Queen 
Consort for the time being ” (p. 201, Report). 

If styled ‘* Collegium sive Aula Regine,” it 
would seem to be more correct to call it “ The 
Queen’s College”; but in the ‘ Boar’s Head Carol,’ 
sung every Christmas Day in the college hall, the 
expression “In Reginensi Atrio” occurs, and in 
the old procuratorial cycle, in the University 
Statutes, it is styled ‘‘ Collegium Reginense.” On 
the title-page of a sermon preached before the 
judges at Oxford in 1849 the author, the Rev. 
William Thomson, now Archbishop of York, styles 
himself fellow and tutor of “The Queen’s College”; 
and on the title-page of the sixth edition of the 
‘Outlines of the Laws of Thought,’ by the same 
author, he styles himself ‘ Provost of the Queen’s 
College.” It is also so styled in the ‘Oxford Uni- 
versity Calendar’ for 1862. Thomas Hearne, the 
antiquary, mentions in his ‘Diary,’ under date 





Nov. 14, 1733, that “ the foundation stone of the 
new building of Queen’s College, Oxon, was laid, 
with this inscription, as I hear, for I did not see 
it, ‘ Carolina Regina, Nov. 12, 1733.” He lived 
for many years in rooms at St. Edmund Hall close 
by, and, dying there in 1735, was buried in the 
adjacent churchyard of St. Peter-in-the-East, 
where his tomb is still to be seen. 

Sir Jobn Popham, mentioned (see ante, p. 295), 
as having advised Queen Elizabeth to grant 
fresh letters patent concerning the name of 
the college, became afterwards Chief Justice 
of England, and when filling that office in the 
reign of James I. condemned the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators. He acquired considerable landed 
property, notably the manor of Littlecote, in Wilt- 
shire, once the property of the Dayrell family, 
concerning one of whom, “ Wild Dayrell,” Sir 
Walter Scott tells the curious story in a note 
illustrating a ballad in ‘ Rokeby.’ There were 
those who asserted that the judge procured the 
pardon of the criminal Dayrell by receiving this 
estate as a bribe, but in all probability it was 
fairly and honestly acquired by purchase. Sir 
John died in 1607. 

It is rather curious to note that the new letters 
patent were granted more than two hundred years 
after the foundation of the college, and by Eliza- 
beth, the first queen regnant of England, as 
previous to her accession to the throne in 1559 
there had always been kings of England. No 
date is given of these ‘‘ letters patent,” but they 
must have been granted between 1581 and 1592, 
as Sir Jobn Popham was Attorney-General for 
exactly the eleven years of that period, and was 
then created Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following are ex'racts from an article on 
‘The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge,’ in the 
Boy's Own Paper, No. 428, vol. ix., March 26, 
1877:— 

* Queen's College (Oxford) is next to Magdalen and 
opposite University. It was founded by the chaplain to 
Queen Philippa, Robert de Eglesfield, in whose memory 
a needle and thread is presented to each fellow every 
New Year's Day, with the words ‘ Take this and be 
thrifty.’ 

“ Queens’ College (Cambridge) is the college of two 
queens not often found helping in the same work. In 
imitation of her husband's founding of King’s College, 
Margaret of Anjou founded Queen's, but the first prin- 
cipal, one Andrew Doket, when the tide turned, proved 
dexterous enough to secure the patronage of Elizabeth 
Woodville, and, shifting the apostrophe, Queen's became 
Queens’.”’ 

Drawon. 


Harvum-scarum (7™ §, iii, 228).—Ducange’s 
explanation is ‘“‘Harmiscara, Armiscara. Gravior 
mulcta que a principe viris presertim militaribus, 
atque adeo magnatibus irrogari solebat.” The 
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heavier penalty imposed by the prince on military 
men and nobles. He gives also the following 
quotation from the Capitualories of Charles the 
Bald: “ Et simul cum excommunicatione eccle- 
siastica, nostram Harmiscaram durissimam sus- 
tinebunt.” They will be punished by the ex- 
communication of the Church and the severest 
penalty we can inflict. 

In the passage quoted by your querist, bannwm 
no doubt refers to the excommunication, as har- 
miscara does to the penalty. Of this penalty in 
earliest times the highest consisted of thirty head 
of cattle, the lowest of one sheep. When, how- 
ever, money became the standard of wealth, the 
fine was levied in money or some other kind of 
property. I cannot hazard even a “ guess” as to 
the etymology of the word, but hardly think that 
it means “harm and scare.” The term harum- 
scarum I have known all my life, but never took 
it to be anything beyond a slang word, meaning a 
wild, random, hare-brained sort of person. It 
certainly has nothing to do with harmiscara, In 
the case of soldiers, the penalty most likely was 
inflicted for “insubordination,” and in that of 
nobles for lack of duty to their suzerain. 

The form of excommunication, no euphemistic 
one, may be seen in Martene’s ‘ De Antiquis Ec- 
clesie Ritibus,’ tom. ii. p. 314. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


Surely this word is of more or less modern 
origin, whatever its derivation may be, and has 
nothing to do with the Old Saxon harmscara, for 
which see the dictionaries of Ducange and Spel- 
mann. The expression occurs in ‘Round about 
our Coal Fire,’ 1740, c. i.: “Peg would scuttle 
about to make a toast for John, while Tom run 
harum scarum to draw a jug of ale for Margery.” 
The Rev. T. L. O. Davies’s ‘Glossary’ has no 
quotation earlier than 1780. I shall be glad to 
know how long the expression has been in use. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Miverva Press (4" §. vii. 141; 7S. iii. 48, 
155).—I have a copy of ‘ Philip Quarll,’ “ printed 
for William Lane, Leadenhall Street,” 1786. At 
the end various books are advertised as printed 
for him, including many song-books and jest- books, 
also ‘Lane’s Annual Novelist.’ He also offers 
to supply circulating libraries from his stock of 
“several thousand volumes,” and adds, “ Wanted 
several Novels in Manuscript for publishing the 
ensuing season.” I have also met with an adver- 
tisement of May, 1806, in which “ Lane, Newman 
& Co., Minerva-Office, Leadenhall-street,” state 
that they “not only receive orders for works printed 
at the Minerva Press, but in general for every 
London publication.” I possess one of these 
Minerva novels, in 3 vols., 1819, “‘ printed at the 
Minerva Press for A. K. Newman & Co., Leaden- 
hall-street,” bearing the imprint “ Printed by J. 





Darling, Leadenhall-Street, London.” I dare say 
I could gives the names of a number of these 
works, W. C. B. 


Members oF PaRLiAMENT circa 1620-24 
(7 S. iii. 105, 151, 231).—My thanks are due to 
Mr. Jackson for his suggestion as to the possible 
identity between “ Sherwyn” and “Curwen.” I 
fear, however, that in this particular instance it 
will not apply. No Curwen sat in Parliament at 
the date in question, nor is the name to be found 
in the list of ‘‘Adventurers ” of the Virginia Com- 
pany. A “Mr. Sherwyn,” obviously the M.P., 
is included among the latter, but no particulars 
are given by which his identity can be established. 

W. D. Pixx. 


Thomas Jermyn was member for St. Edmunds- 
Bury 1678 to 1681. Robert Sherwyn was member 
for the town of Nottingham 1708. The Sherwyns, 
still extant, are an old Notts family. 

W. H. Laman, 


Fulham, 


Tue Lity or Scrirrore (7 §. iii. 25, 134, 
234).—So far as the particular flower mentioned 
in connexion with Solomon is concerned, there is 
a Portuguese tradition that the flower pointed to 
was a very small blue flower, called a suspiro—a 
mere legendary tradition, with no scientific pre- 
tension, the inference being that its very insigni- 
ficance increased the force of the paradox. 

R. H. Busk. 


Pansy (7 §. iii. 28).—There is no reason that 
I can assiga why pansies should be described as 
Puritan, except that it is an example of that 
alliteration in which Poe was an adept. Ob- 
serve, too, how he employs what may be called 
assonant alliteration, where the accented vowels 
in a line are phonetically the same. To multiply 
examples from ‘ Annie,’ “ A holier odor,” and then 
“with rue and the beautiful Puritan pansies,” 
From ‘The Raven’ line upon line might be cited. 
Or compare the third line of the second stanza of 
* Ulalume.’ Joun E. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Picewick (7" §, ii, 325, 457; iii. 30, 112, 175, 
273).—I had the pleasure of the acquaintance of 
the “most respectable old gentleman” whose 
“daughter was the mother of Mrs. Butler, the 
well-known artist of ‘Roll Call’ fame,” and of 
whom another ‘“‘daughter married Dickens’s 
brother,” as stated by Esoracom. His name 
was not Pickwick, but it was Samuel Weller! 
Whether he ever resided in York I cannot say; 
but when I knew him he resided in South Devon, 
whither he had come from Liverpool, where, as 
he told me, he had lived many years. Early in 
our acquaintance I asked him, “Did Dickens 
name his immortal Samivel after you?” His 
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reply was, ‘‘ No, I knew Dickens very well ; but 
he had published the ‘Pickwick Papers’ some 
years before he had ever seen or heard of me.” 
Mr. Weller had certainly a third married daughter, 
whose son, an artist, I have met. 


Wa. Pence ty. 
Torquay. 


Frencu Snips apout 1564 (7™ S, iii. 205).— 
The following English names of vessels mentioned 
in Mr. Frazer's list may help towards the com- 
pletion of bis information :— 

Clinquars, clinker built. 
Carvellés, carvell or caravel, 
Flibot, fly-boat. 
Dogre, dogger. 
Jacth, yacht, 
Houx, hoys. 
Sem»ques, smacks. 
Chatte, cat. 
Barque, bark. 
Quaiche, ketch. 
Brigantin, brigantine, 
Pacquebot, packet, 
W. D. Paris. 


‘A MAN AND A BROTHER” (7™ S, iii, 288, 
356).— Mr. Co_eman’s reply does not quite meet 
Dr. Murray's query, which related to the first 
appearance of the words in a book. I sent an 
answer to Dr. Murray direct, to say that the 
words would be found on an engraving after 
Wedgwood’s medallion (surely not of 1768), facing 
p. 101 of Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ fourth edi- 
tion, 1799. No doubt it had appeared in the first 
edition. J. Dixon. 


Mepats ror Sertncapatam (7 §, iii. 368) — 
It may interest M. O. to know that three of these 
medals will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on 
May 16 and17. The sale catalogue contains some 
of the particulars asked for. H. 5S 


‘Tue Enciisn Mercurie’ (7 §. iii. 329).— 
Foran account of this comparatively modern forgery 
see Mr. Thomas Watts’s ‘Letter to Antonio 
Panizzi, Esq...... on the Reputed Earliest Printed 
Newspaper, the English Mercurie, 1588,’ and 
Andrews’s ‘ History of British Journalism,’ 1859, 
vol. i. pp. 19-22. G. F. R. B. 


On referring to the Catalogue of the Caxton 
Celebration of 1877, under the heading of “ News- 
papers,” I find the following remark :— 

“It was for a long time believed that there was an 
English Mercurie published in 1588, and that this was 
the first English newspaper ; but in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Thomas Watts, of the British Museum, published in 
1839, this was clearly proved to be a forgery.” 


| 
J. Peruericx. 





Torquay, 


Joun Bacuiter (7"§. iii. 309).— Wood mentions 
that he was of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
(‘ Fasti,’ ad a.p. 1640), Ep. Marsuatt. 


Nowet (7* §. iii, 168, 196, 291).— 

“It was a triumph. As he [i.¢., John, sans peur, 
Duke of Burgundy}. passed, the people and their little 
children cried ‘ Noél, Noél, au bon Duc.’ ’’— Valentine 


| Visconti,’ by A. M, F. Robinson, Fortnightly Review, 


April, 1887, p. 586. 
G. L. G. 


Why go so far afield, and not take the ordinary 
French word Noel ? W. M. M. 


French “ Noél pour Nael.” See Scheler. It 
means dies natalis, or feast of the nativity, and 
compares with the Italian natale, Old Spanish 
nadal, 

My friend the late Henry Christmas changed 
his name to Noel-Ferne. A. H. 


Precepence in Caurcu (7" §, ii. 361, 495; 
iii, 74, 157).—The following extract from the Echo 
of April 12 is so pertinent to this matter that I 
venture to send it to be reproduced in ‘ N. & Q’: 


“There has been much bitter feeling at Beverley, in 
the diocese of York, on the question of the appropria- 
tion of seats in St. Mary’s Church, and the Arch- 
bishop has taken the unpopular side. Accordingly a 
circular has been issued, which says:—‘ You are par- 
ticularly requested to fill in answers to the following 

uestions, and forward this paper to the Archbishop of 

ork not later than the 15th inst. His grace wil! then 
be in a position to assign the seats to the parishioners 
according to their degree, as advised in the opinion of Mr, 
Chancellor Dibdin.’ The questions asked are twelve in 
number, as to name, address, age, whether married or 
single, number in family, rank, income, ratab!e value of 
house, &c. It would be interesting to learn how many 
of these schedules are returned to the Archbishop duly 
filled up. The assigning of seats to parishioners ‘ ac- 
cording to their degree’ is an old practice, which even 
the Democratic Puritans imported into New England 
churches, as Whittier writes :— 
Where, by public vote directed, classed and ranked the 
people sit, 
Mistress firet and good wife after, clerkly squire before 
the clown, 
From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the grey frock 


shading down. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“Tv WILL NoT HoLD waTeR” (7™ §, iii. 228, 
317).—In accounting for this phrase correspondents 
have not had recourse to their classical recollec- 
tions. There is in Plautus (‘ Pseud.,’ i. iii. 134):— 
In pertusum ingerimus dicta dolium : operam perdimus, 
which answers to the Greek proverb (Xen.,‘(E:on.,’ 
vii. 40):— 

Eis rov retpypévov ridov dvrAcy. 
The same idea occurs in Lucian’s epigram on 4 
scoundrel :— 


| PadAos dvip ridos éori retpypuévos, eis dv dmdvas 
dvtA@y Tas ydpitas eis Kevov éf€ yeas. 
‘ Anth. Grec.,’ Taucbn., ix. 120, t, ii. p. 86, 
Lips., 1872. 
These allusions may refer to the punishment of 
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“ Danai genus infame” in Hades, of which I will 
only mention what Tibullus writes (i. iii. 79, 80): 
Et Danai proles Veneris quod numina lesit, 
In cava Letheas dolia portat aquas ; 
comparing with it the passage in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ 
ad fia, p. 621:— 

rapa tov ApéAnra rorapov,od To vowp ayyetov 
ovdey OTEyetv. 

The passage in which this occurs is rendered 
as follows in the translation by Davies and 
Vaughan :— 

“When the rest bad passed through it, Er himself 
also passed through; and they all travelled into the 
Plain of Forgetfulness (AAnc), through dreadful suf- 
focating heat, the ground being destitute of trees and of 
all vegetation, As the evening came on they took up their 
quarters by the bank of the river of Indifference, whose 
water cannot be held by any vessel.’""—Macm, “ Golden 
Treasury Series,’ Lon., 1866, p. 369. 

Ep. Marsnatt, 


Perhaps this phrase may have been derived from 
the words in Jeremiah ii. 13, ‘‘ For my people 
have committed two evils : they have forsaken me 
the fountain of living waters, and bewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 
The earliest use of the phrase given in Latham’s 
‘Johnson’ is from Sir R. L’Estrange, “ A good 
Christian and an honest man must be all of a 
piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never 
hold water.” The further transference of the 
metaphor to reasoning is easy and natural. The 
simple verb is enough, and is commonly used, 
“Qur author offers no reason ; and when anybody 
does we shall see whether it will hold or no” 
(Locke). The addition of the noun gives extra 
foree, and implies that the argument is sound, and 
will not let the truth leak away through apy illicit 
process in the reasoning. La Fontaine, in his tale 
*Le Cuvier’ (which is imitated from Apuleius, 
* Metaniorpb.,’ ix.), introduces the phrase literally, 
speaking of the Cask, “ Par ce moyen vous verrez 
sil tient eau’; and this may have given currency to 
its use metaphorically as applied to statements or 
arguments. W. E. Bucxtey. 


‘Devitt & Peng’ (7* §. iii. 188, 258).—I can 
supplement the notices of correspondents as to the 
work of Beccaria by reference to a more recent 
French edition than they mention, with a notice by 
N. David, in the series the “ Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale,” No. 131, Paris, 1881. It appears from 
the “Avertissement,” p. iv, that “Il publia en 
1764, & Monaco, son ‘Traité des Delits et des 
Peines’”; and that “a l'état manuscrit, il avait 
déja, en Suisse, valu & son auteur une médaille de 
vingt ducats de la part de la Société des Citoyens,” 
Toe connexion of the author with Milan was later: 

“L’impératrice-reine créa en ea faveur (1768) un 
chaire d économie politique dans l'université de Milan, 
ou il professa jusqu’a lq fin de sa vie” (p. iv), 


| The editor does not adopt the French translation 

by Collin de Plancy in 1823; but he observes :— 
“C'est la traduction du Bibliothécaire Chaillou de 

Lisy que nous avons préferé donner 4 notre public ; elle 
a été pudliée en 1773, et A toujours été cousidérée comme 

| la plus exacte ” (pp. vi, vii). 

| An anecdote is given to show that precept and 

| example did not go together in the case of the great 

| jurist :— 

“Un bandit, nommé Sartorello, ayant détroussé, dans 
les Calabres, un ami de Beccaria, le doux philosophe 
aurait pressé les juges de le soumettre 4 la question et de 
le broyer sous la roue” (p. vii). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“CROYDON SANGUINE” (7 §. ii. 446 ; iii. 96, 
171).— Let me at once acknowledge the error 
as to the date of ‘Damon and Pithias,’ nor can I 
remember or even understand how it occurred. 
Now to the question in hand. As I understand it 
Mr. Jovian Marsuatt holds that the phrase 
expresses a tint blended of sanguine or red and 
of Croydon black, and I would add that I fully 
understood that this was his view from the begin- 
ning. I, however,would hold that—the four humours 
of the then medical theories and their resulting 
temperaments being matters of common knowledge 
—the word sanguine when conditionalized by 
Croydon was satirically used out of its meaning, 
and that the two together formed an ironical syno- 
nym for black, or for a tint that showed more or 
less of that colour, the other colour or colours that 
made up that tint being ignored. As to its 
being ironically used for black, a common proper 
name for a negro is “Snowball,” snow-white being 
satirically taken as a synonym for black. So, 
again, one says of a negro, “‘ He’s an excellent 
flesh colour,” using the phrase that we understand 
as a blend of pink, white, and yellow in the sense 
of “an excellent black.” The more emphatic 
phrase ‘‘sea-cole sanguine” proves, I think, my 
view to be correct ; for there there is no blending 
of colours. But, as I have said, Croydon sanguine 
did not necessarily or even usually refer to things 
purely black—the “sea-cole sanguine” even did 
not in the instance referred to. It is the known 
licence of satire to fix upon a ludicrous or con- 
temptible point, or on one that can be made so, to the 
exclusion of all relieving admixtures or surround- 
ings. Satirically speaking, the disliked lover was 
said to be as black as brother Bruin, though it is 
certain that he could not have been so whether 
that brother were brown or black. Neither did the 
pages mean to speak of anything but the colliers’ 
black ; they spoke satirically; and to have referred 
to his natural healthy red would have spoiled their 
satire—the satire of two merry wage. When one, 
speaking hotly of a person of mixed blood, says, 
** Why, heis as black as my hat,” he means not to 
speak literally, nor does his hearer so understand 
him, but he uses an exaggerated simile to con- 
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temptuously express that the traces of the tar- 
brush can be unmistakably seen in him. In the 
phrase “black blood,” black is used out of its 
meaning, for a negro’s blood is as red as ours ; but 
the epithet is used to signify that his blood forms 
and supplies the black or brownish skin, the 
nigger cast of features, &c., and his moral or other 
attributes or non-attributes. Mr. Marsnatt also 
objects to my supposing that in one of N. Breton’s 
uses of Croydon sanguine he meant “ sallow.” My 
previous remark, that satire is allowed to ignore all 
but the point satirized, sufficiently disposes of this. 
She may have been a ruddy brunette, or a tanned 
person without any noticeable tinge of red ; all 
that Breton concerned himself with was that she 
was homely featured and had more of a repellent 
complexion than an attractive one. The whole 
point of his description would have been lost had 
he spoken of a ruddy brunette—a complexion which, 
though I have no family or other similar reason for 
saying so, I myself preferring and having preferred 
white, I would assure Mr. MarsHatt is by no 
means to be despised or even laughed at. 

These are my reasons for holding to an opinion 
which, I venture to think, are not weakened by 
any of Mr. Marsatv’s remarks ; but I suppose 
we must agree to differ, and leave others and the 
future to decide. Br, Nicnotsoy. 


Wincucompe (7™ §. iii. 249).—I take it there 
can be no doubt that ferdingo has a territorial, and 
not a financial signification. Under “ Ferdingel,” 
only a different form of the same word, Ducange 
gives “‘ Modus agri,” and, quoting Spelman, says: 

“ Azrimensores Anglicos Ferthingel usurpare de quarta 

parte acrz ; putat autem hoc loco [referring to a certain 
manor in Somersetshire| Ferdingel intelligi, vel de 
quarta parte virgatw 5 acras continentis, vel de quarta 
parte carucatz, vel ejusmodi alicujus mensurz,” 
From which it will be seen that, according to this 
authority, the word signifies a certain amount 
of land, but leaves it uncertain what the amount 
really was. The virgata is described elsewhere as 
* Predium rusticum, vel terra indefinite mensure.” 
Evidently, in any case, it seems to have been a 
“fourthing ” of some portion of land. 

It is not impossible that Winchcombe might, in 
former times, have been a “ shire or sheriffdom of 
itself,” just as Southampton is at the present day. 

Eomunp Tew, M.A. 


ReoimemTat Histories (7™ §, iii. 248).—In 
answer to R. E.’s query, I may state that on 
January 1, 1836, an order emanated from the 
Horse Guards authorizing the publication of ac- 
counts of the services of every regiment in the 
British Army under the superintendence of the 
then Adjutant-General. The work was entrusted 
to Richard Cannon, Esq.,a War Office official, and 
the following regimental histories appeared in due 
course, giving full particulars regarding the forma- 





tion, stations, battles, sieges, and other military 
operations, &c.: The two regiments of Life Guards ; 
Royal Horse Guards; Dragoon Guards; the whole 
of the regiments of Dragoons and Light Cavalry, 
from the Ist Royals to the 17th Lancers, with the 
exception of the 5th Royal Irish Lancers. Infantry: 
The Coldstream Guards; the first twenty-three 
regiments of the line ; the 3lst, 34th, 36:h, 39th, 
42ad, 43rd, 46th, Slst, 52nd, 53rd, 56th, 6lst, 
67th, 69th, 70th, 71st, 72nd, 73rd, 74th, 83rd, 
86th, 87th, 88th, and 92nd. The publication of 
all the regimental records was, therefore, not com- 
pleted, owing to some cause unknown to the present 
writer. There may be some others, but the above 
are all I have met with. R. E. will perceive that 
two of the histories he inquiries after, those of the 
2od Queen’s and 7th Royal Fusiliers, are to be 
found in the above series, but that of the 65th 
does not appear to have been compiled by Mr. 
Cannon, 

I should have pleasure in sending any extracts 
from the histories of the 2nd or 7th regiments, 
and I feel assured that the officer commanding 
the Ist Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment 
(late 65th), now stationed at Sheffield, would afford 
any information in his power regarding the corps, 

Almost all regiments have preserved their his- 
tories in MS., but many others beside those named 
in Cannon’s series have had their records edited 
by some of their officers and printed regimentally, 

R, Stewart Partrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


I have an ‘ Historical Record of the Seventh 
Regiment, or the Royal Fusiliers : containing an 
Account of the Formation of the Regiment in 1685 
and of its subsequent Services to 1846.’ It is one 
of the series of ‘‘ Historical Records of the British 
Army,” by Richard»Cannon, Esq., published by 
command of his late Majesty William 1V. and 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. 
It contains biographical memoirs of the colonels 
during that period. R. Ecertoy, 


R. E. can obtain from Measre. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Fast Harding Street, London, E.C., copies 
of historical records of 2nd Queen’s and 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, price 4s. each,‘‘ published by authority.” 
The records of the 65th are either out of print or 
have not been compiled by the late Mr. Cannon. 
Sixpence a copy less if in sheets. &. V. 8. 


Crerisy (7 §, iii. 269).—The word will be 
found in Coleridge’s ‘Church and State,’ part i. 
ch. v. :— 

“ The Clerisy of the nation, or national Church, in its 

rimary acceptation and original intention, compre- 
Rended the learned of all denominations, the sages and 
professors of law and jurisprudence, of medicine and 
physiology, of music, of military and civil architecture, 
of the pbysical sciences, with the mathematical as the 
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common organ of the preceding; in short, all the so- 
called liberal arts and sciences, the possession and appli- 
cation of which constitute the civilization of a country, 
as well as the theological.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 


Hastings, 


See Coleridge’s ‘On the Constitution of the 
Church and State, according to the Idea of Each.’ 
The occasion of publishing this book was the pass- 
ing of the so-called ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation Act.” 
Tbe work attracted considerable notice ; a third 
edition was published, with additions, in 1839. 

E. Leaton Bienkinsorr. 


Arms or THe Mepict Poprs (6 S. vii. 507; 
xi. 488; xii. 75, 142, 210, 237, 313, 337, 356, 389, 
470; 7 §. i. 35, 196, 254, 417; ii. 511).— 
Those who have been interested in the corre- 
spondence on this subject may like to know that 
there is still in existence a representative of the 
Milanese Medici. I observed the name of a 
“Medici, Marchese di Marignano,” gazetted to the 
command of the “‘ Brigata di Acqui” in the Italian 
papers lately. 

I subjoin another note or two concerning the 
same family. 

In Michelangelo Prunetti’s ‘Viaggio Pittoresco- 
Antiquario’ (ed. 1820), vol. iii. p. 123, in describ- 
ing the Cathedral of Milan, occurs the following 
passage, which I give as it stands, without cor- 
rection :— 

“ Nel Coro esistono molti depositi dei Duchi di Milano; 
ma il pit ornato é quello di Giacomo Medici, Marchese 
di Marignano, titolo che gli fu dato dopo di essere stato 
assunto al pontificate il di lui fratello col nome di 
Pio IV. Questi @ quel Medici che aleuni ecrittori 
appellano Medicino, per differenziarlo [ verbum desidera- 
tum] dei Medici di Fiorenze ; giacché il suo padre non 
fu che un barbiere di professione al che volle alludere 
la eatira di Michelagnolo architettata [other verbum 
desideratum | nella Porta Pia di Roma,”’* 

A bit of testimony useful to a certain extent, 
though not entirely accurate, as may be seen by 
comparison with earlier notes, 

On the other hand, Platner, the well-known 
German writer about the things of Rome, quotes 
Gaetano Cenni, ‘ Bullarium Vaticanum,’ t. iii. 
p. 383, to the effect that Pius 1V. had the same 
arms as Leo X., because “‘ discendeva da una linea 
collaterale della famiglia Medici, stabilitisi a 
Milano.” R. H. Busx. 


Gow Famity (7"§. iii. 288).—This quest would 
seem to be as difficult as the tracing of the pedi- 
gree and origin of any Jones, Brown, or Robinson 
of the day. Allowing for the difference of popula- 
tion, there should be as many Gows in the High- 
lands as there are Smiths in London. I fear the 
present generation does not read its Scott’s novels 
with the assiduity of its predecessor, or Hal of the 





* Sco ‘N, & Q.,’ Gt" §, xii, 211, 391. 








Wynd, the Gow chrone (bandy-legged Smith) 
would not have been forgotten. 
Henry H, Greps, 
St. Dunstan’s, Ragent’s Park. 


Equarson (7™ §, ii. 188, 273, 338 ; iii. 58).— 
Extract from a leading article in the Standard, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1887, on the Bill for 
facilitating the Sale of Glebe-lands: ‘‘ Sydney 
Smith might say what he liked about squarsons, 
and the inefficiency of the clergy in general.” 

Wm. Granam F. Picort. 

Abington Pigotts, 


SitweEtt, Strotvitze (7" §., iii. 27, 154, 314).— 
Stuttgart =stallion enclosure. Conf. Stuttpferch, 
near Carlsruhe. See my ‘ Local Etymology,’ Eyli 
(‘ Etym. Geog. Lex.’), and Lamartiniére (‘ Grand 
Dict. Géog. et Critique’). R. S. CHarnock. 


Mr. Yeatman asks what is the meaning of 
Stuttgart. It is derived from the German stute, 
a mare, being the place where the Dukes of Wiir- 
temberg had their breeding “stud.” In vol. iii. of 
Memminger’s ‘ Wiirtembergisches Jahrbuch’ there 
isan article by Schmid, ‘‘ Ueber den Namen Stutt- 
gart.” Before speculating on the etymology of 
“stout” Mr. YeatmMan would have done well to 
have referred to Prof. Skeat’s ‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary.’ Isaac TaYtor. 


Master AnpD Servant (7"*§. iii. 45, 89, 157).— 
It is forty years since that I heard my grandmother, 
then sixty years of age or more, repeat the formula 
as she had heard it as a girl at Goosnargh. I never 
heard it elsewhere or from any other person. In 
her mouth it ran, “ Rise, master, rise from thy 
easy degree, put on thy crackers and down 
treaders and come down and see ; for white-faced 
Simeon has run up the high cock-a-mountain, with 
hot cockalorum a-top of his back, and without 
resolution we all are undone.” I was very much 
surprised to see this curious old formula in 
‘N. & Q.,’ for it had been my intention to make 
a note of it. I may say here that successive male 
cats at our house received the name of Simeon for 
many a year. Joun E. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Tne Rine in Marriage (7" §. iii. 207, 275). 
The validity of a marriage depends upon its being 
“ performed in the manner prescribed and in the 
presence of officials recognized by the State” 
(Holland’s ‘ Jurisprudence’). With regard to the 
ring, therefore, we have to make a distinction be- 
tween marriages celebrated according to the method 
of the Church of England and marriages otherwise 
solemnized. In the first case, by 4 George 1V., 
c. 76, ss. 21, 28, the rules prescribed by the rubrics 
pretixed to the office of matrimony in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and not altered by the Act, shall 
be duly observed, and this is re-enacted by 6 & 7 
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Will. IV., c. 85,8. 1. The use of a ring is there- 
fore obligatory under these statutes, as forming 
part of the ceremony in this case by law prescribed. 
In the second case, by 6 & 7 Will. 1V., c. 85, two 
additional modes of celebration are sanctioned, viz , 
marriages by registrar’s certificate, with or without 
licence. Here, if the ceremony is not according to 
the method of the Church of England or the usages 
of Jews or Quakers, certain declarations must be 
made in a set form before a registrar and wit- 
nesses, and these declarations of ability to contract 
and mutual agreement go to the root of the matter 
and actually constitute the ceremony. And thus 
there is no need of any ring at all, and the use of 
one, though common, does not in apy way affect 
the validity of the marriage, 
Wa. W. Manrsnatt, B.C.L, 


Guernsey. 


The fact that the portion of the marriage service 
in the Prayer Book which refers to the ring is 
worded in the imperative, coupled with the pre- 
amble to the Marriage Act of 1836, which enacts 
that ‘all the Rules prescribed by the Rubrick 
concerning the sdlemnizing of Marriages shall 
continue to be duly observed by every Person in 
Holy Orders of the Church of England,” would 
seem to render the ring indispensable at a marriage 
in church. Unless the statute of 2 & 3 Ed. VL., 
which legalized the marriage of “spiritual persons,” 
has been swept away by the broom of some revis- 
ing statute, it would seem as if the register office is 
closed to any one in holy orders, for that statute 
provides that no spiritual person shall marry 
‘without asking in the church and other cere- 
monies appointed by the Book of Common Prayer.” 
Can any clerical correspondent enlighten me as to 
this ? A. H. D. 


The following words are taken from the Book of 
Common Prayer (1549):— 

“ Then shall they again loose their hands and the man 
shall give unto the woman a ring and other tokens of 
spousage, as gold and silver, laying the same upon the 
book. And the Priest taking the Ring shall deliver it 
unto the man to put it upon the fourth finger of the 
woman's left band. And the man, taught by the priest, 
shall say, With this ring I thee wed: this gold and silver 
I thee give: with my body I thee worship: and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow. In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen,” 
The following prayer has these words, after “ Isaac 
and Rebecca,” in parentheses (‘‘ after bracelets and 
jewels of gold given of the one to the other for 
tokens of their matrimony ”). W. Lovett. 

Cambridge. 


Brass Por (7" §. iii. 268).—The “‘ great brass 
pot” was doubtless a cooking utensil. Articles 
of this kind belong to a medieval period, and their 
use was continued until a comparatively recent 
time. On the borders here they have been fre- 





quently found in excavating and draining boggy 
ground and peat mosses, In the case of a sudden 
raid, everything of value that could not be carried 
off was thrown into such places for concealment. 
I have one which was found in a bog during 
the construction of the railway between Newcastle 
and Berwick. It is bellied, stands on three feet, 
and has “lugs” for the handle which suspended 
it over the fire. It is 8$ inches high, greatest 
circumference 28 inches, and weighs twelve 
pounds, a great weight for its size. They have 
been found up to 12 inches high. Some, of older 
date still, are bronze. See Transactions of the 
Berwickshire Nat. Club, vols. vii., ix. 
G. H. Tuomrsoy, 
Alnwick. 


Sir Taomas Erpinanam (7™ §. iii. 309).— 
According to a paper in Archologia, vol. xx. 
p. 131, note m, Sir Thomas Erpingham (who had 
landed at Ravenspur in 1399 with Henry of Lan- 
caster) was in that year placed in command of the 
body of troops which the Earl of Northumberland 
had posted in a defile near Conway Castle to 
intercept King Richard II., and who, “in his 
advanced age,” gave the signal for the battle of 
Agincourt. For the authority of the latter state- 
ment the writer quotes Rapin, who makes no 
mention, however, of Erpingham’s age on that 
occasion. Froissart, in common with other his- 
torians of that date, frequently applies the term 
“ veteran” to men in the prime of life, and even 
Shakespeare refers to the “old limbs” of King 
Henry IV. at the battle of Shrewsbury, though 
that sovereign was then under forty years of age. 
It is, however, improbable that Erpingham was 
only in his fiftieth year in 1415, for he had been 
created a Knight of the Garter in 1401, and this 
honour was never conferred upon commoners 
until they could count long, as well as dis- 
tinguished military service. 

E. B. pe Fonsrangve. 


The Erpingham gate, built by Sir Thomas Erp- 
ingham, who fought at Agincourt, “upon St. 
Crispin’s Day” in 1415, may yet be seen at Nor- 
wich, opposite the western front of the cathedral. 
His kneeling figure is in a niche, as are also 
his arms, with those of his two wives (Clopton and 
Walton). He is buried in the adjacent cathedral. 
Erpingham, once the home of the knightly family, 
is near Aylsham, and is a parish united with 
Blickling, once the property of the Boleyns, 

It seems probable that in those times the esti- 
mate of age was different from that in our own 
day, for, according to Shakespeare, Richard IT. ad- 
dresses his uncle as “ Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster” (‘K. Richard IL,’ Act I. 
sc. i.), and he was then fifty-eight years of age. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newhourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Carpet (7™ S. iii. 105, 152, 231).—The word 
carpet occurs in Canon Ixxxii. (1604), where it is 
ordered that the Holy Table shall be “ covered, 
in time of divine service, with a carpet of silk or 
other decent stuff.” E. Leaton Bienkinsopp. 


AurtHors oF Quorations Wantep (7 §, iii. 
329).— 
The lines commencing “ If a state submit” are from 
Lord Tennyson's tragedy ‘ The Cup,’ and are as follows : 
Sir, if a state submit 
At once, she may be blotted out at once 
And swallow'd in the conqueror’s chronicle, 
Whereas in wars of freedom and defence 
The glory and grief of battle won or lost 
Solders a race together—yea—tho’ they fail, 
The names of those who fought and fell are like 
A bank'd-up fire that flashes out again 
From century to century, and at last 
May lead them on to victory, 
These lines were spoken by Miss Ellen Terry with great 
effect when the tragedy was performed at the Lyceu 
some years since. F. 


From whence came Smith, &c. 

This is to be found in Verstegan's ‘ Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence,’ p. 310. In quoting this distich 
(‘ Eesays on Family Nomenclature,’ second ed., p. 87), 
Mr. M. A. Lower remarks, * The antiquary should have 
been aware that the radix of this term is the Saxon 
smitan, to emite; and therefore it was originally applied 
to artificers in wood as well as to those in metal, 
as wheelwrights, carpenters, masons, and smiters in 
general.” Of the latter fact, if fact it be, Verstegan 
was not ignorant. He expressly says (p. 231) that Smith 
was 80 called “ because be Smitheth or smiteth with a 
Hammer. Before we had the Carpenter from the French, 
a Carpenter was in our language aleo called a Smith for 
that he smiteth both with his Hammer, and his Axe,” 
It may, perbaps, be as well to add that the theory that 
Smith was a smiter does not square with what are now 
delivered as phonetic laws. Sr, Swituiy, 

(7% 8. iii. 349.) 
Oh! chide not my heart for its sighing, &c. 

The lines quoted by your querist are the first verse of 
a song, written many years since, by Mrs. Aylmer; the 
music is by W. T. Wrighton ; and the publishers are 
Robert Cocks (lately deceased) & Co., New Burlington 
Street. Frepk. Rvs, 

Ah ! what would the world be to us, &c. 

In Longfellow’s poem ‘ Children’ is the quoted stanza. 
See ‘ Birds of Passage, Flight the First,’ of which the 
poem is one, Frepk, Rug, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Some Municipal Records of the City of Carlisle. Edited 
by R, 8. Ferguson and W, Nanson. (Carlisle, Thur- 
nam ; London, Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Fereuson is a well-known antiquary, who has de- 

voted many years to the study of the history of the 

Border city of which he has on two occasions been the 

chief magistrate. Mr. Nanson, who for some time filied 

the post of deputy town clerk, bas from his official 
osition gained much knowledge of the city's records. 

There are probably no two gentlemen in England who 

could have performed the work which they have under- 

taken in a more satisfactory manner. There is, indeed, 





but one fault that the most captious reviewer could find 
with the volume before us. The notes which are given 
are always good and to the point, but we wish there had 
been more of them. The present city of Carlisle must 
claim as its parent one of the worst of our English kings. 
The ‘Saxon Chronicle’ tells us that in 1092 William the 
Red King repaired the city, built the castle, and drove 
out Dolfin. Before this it had, we may assume, been a 
waste place, with no living connexion with the old 
Roman time. Before the days of Rufus, it may well be 
questioned whether it was in England or Scotland, From 
the era of its refoundation Carlisle, though now and then 
it may have received a Scotch garrison within its walls, 
bas always been a part of England. The editors have 
not printed the various charters which the city pos- 
sesses, We are sorry for this; but we trust that they 
may yet see the light in some future publication. They 
have, perhaps, done wisely in giving us these records in 
a separate volume. The preface is itself as interesting 
as any of the documents which follow. That portion 
relating to the seventeenth century is especially in- 
structive. The great Civil War we can all of us more or 
less understand ; its events appeal strongly to the imagi- 
nation of the dullest of us; but there is some strain on 
the attention and the memory when we reach the 
gloomy period comprised between the Restoration an! 
that revolution to which the term “ glorious *’ was wont 
to be applied. It was an era of low intrigue, meanness, 
and corruption. Every new document that comes to 
light impresses this on us more and more fully, Messrs, 
Ferguson and Nanson’s labours give additional weight to 
this accumulation of evidence. 

The Dormont Book of Carlisle is a valuable collecticn 
of oaths, memoranda of customs, and various other 
records relating to the city. It is of sixteenth century 
date, but we cannot doubt that much that is in it is 
representative of earlier times. ‘he extracts from the 
guild records are perhaps even more interesting. None 
of them is very old; but we may feel certain that the 
guilds themselves are of remote antiquity, Notwith- 
standing the labours of more than one zealous antiquary, 
there is much yet to be learned as to the nature of our 
old guilds, Those who have suggested that they are a 
survival from the Roman time we believe are mistaken ; 
but they are of remote antiquity. Their religious, festal, 
and business properties are all well worthy of considera- 
tion. Trade, feasting, and worship were, in the Middle 
Ages, blended in ways that to us seem not a little incon- 
gruous. Perhaps if we more fully realized how matters 
really stood in those days the feeling of strangeness 
would wear off. 

These records contain a few curious words we have 
not met with elsewhere. Lymceroof is quite new to us, 
The editors suggest, doubtfully, that it may mean a kind 
of knife. Shevling seems to connote some kind of skin. 


Sermons on Subjects Srom the Old Testament, By J. R, 
Woodford, sometime Lord Bishop of Ely, (Rivin,- 
tons.) 

Sermons preached to Hurrow Boys, 1885-6. By the Rev 
J. E,C, Welldon. (Same publishers.) 

In these two volumes Messrs. Rivingtons make a usefiil 

addition to their already numerous issues of sound 

Anglican divinity, The expositions of the late Bishop 

Woodford in their dignified and somewhat old-fashionel 

sobriety and calmness of tone are a refreshing contrast 

to the subjective and emotional declamation which holds 
sway in present-day pulpits. Mr, Welldon's sermons, 
though addressed to schoolboys, will be liked by many 
of a larger growth. They are manly, plain-spoken 
utterances on matters of practical moment, such as the 
treatment of animals and the right use of holiday leisure, 
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Hook's Church Dictionary. New Edition, revised by 

Rev. W. Hook and Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. (Murray.) 
Tue fourteenth edition of this well-known and useful 
manual of practical information on all matters pertain- 
ing to the Church has been extensively recast, and in the 
case of many of the articles rewritten, so as to stand 
abreast of modern requirements, Testing it here and 
there, we find that the latest authorities have been 
consulted, ¢.¢., in the account of that long debated word 
“ Whitsunday ”; while the articles dealing with matters 
of ritual and legal decisions embody all the most recent 
information on those subjects. The monastic word 
“ Frater-house,” given on p. 504, is omitted from the body 
of the work. It might be well to explain that it has 
probably no connexion with Lat. frater. 


The Beer of the Bible, By James Death. (Triibner & 

Co.) 

Tuts treatise is put together in such an extraordinary 
fashion that we infer Mr. Death is a very novice in 
the mystery of bookmaking. He may be an excellent 
brewer, but he is completely outside his métier when he 
turns his hand to Biblical criticism. His great discovery 
is that “that which is leavened” was in reality “the 
Hebrew beer, a substance resembling the Arab bread- 
beer Boosa, a fermented and eatable paste”; and this 
noble contention gives him opportunity for draguing in 
a great deal of irrelevant Egyptian learning and fine 
writing, all “a propos of boots,” He can no more keep 
beer out of his Bible than Mr. Dick the martyr’s head 
out of his famous memorial. If Mr. Death wishes to be 
taken seriously, he must patiently surmount the diffi- 
culties of his own language before tackling Hebrew, and 
forswear such pitiable puns as disfigure page 41, 

Tue Classical Review, Nos, 2 and 3, for April, a double 
number, strikes us as a more generally interesting num- 
ber than the first. The opening article, on the late 
Master of Trinity asa Platonic echolar, by Mr. Archer 
Hind, gives a fuir conspectus of the Master's work as a 
whole, and crowns it with the laurel of a very high, 
but well-deserved praise, not often so ungrudgingly 
accorded. Mr. Postgate takes up the “ reformed ”’ pro- 
nunciation of Latin, as to which some of us are still 
much unconvinced, holding the pronunciation patronized 
by the masters of our public schools to be, on some 
material points, a pronunciation of their own invention, 
Mr. Maunde Thompson commences what promises to be 
a useful series of papers on ‘ Early Classical MSS, in the 
British Museum,’ and Mr, Hicks continues to give us the 
fruits of his well-known epigraphic lore in matters con- 
nected with the Greek of the New Testament as regards 
political terms. The report on archzology deals with 
some interesting finds at Delphi, Aesarlik, Kalymnos, 
&e, The antiquities found near Sesto Calende, on the 
Lago Maggiore, are, however, very vaguely reported, 
with no note whatever of finder or date of discovery, or 
of the authority on which they are reported, 

Part XL. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary heads the 
list of Messrs. Cassell’s publications, and carries the 
alphabet to ‘‘ Hymenwa.” In the various compounds of 
* Hydro-” its title to the name it bears may be tested. 
—A singularly interesting number (Part XXV.) of Prof. 
Ebers’s Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, 
is wholly occupied with antiquities, and gives some very 
striking views of ruined templesand falling statues, The 
large introductory plate of “ Sekhet Statues” is very 
impressive.—Greater London, Part XXII. arrives at 
Mortlake, Barnes, Hammersmith, and Roehampton, and 
gives, among other illustrations, several views of the boat- 
race. It leaves the reader near the end of his journey 
at Wimbledon.—Part XXVIII. of Our Own Country 
finishes with the Lizard country, deals fully with St. 





Alban’s, and ends in York, Its principal picture is a 
full-page view of York Minster. Many views of Cornish 
scenery are, however, afforded, and there is a good repre. 
sentation of the Abbey at St. Albans as seen from 
Verulam.—Part XVI. of the Zl/ustrated Shakespeare in- 
cludes an extra number. In it the ‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’ which has some very dramatic illustrations, ig 
completed, and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well’ beging, 
Some of the notes to the former play are serviceable. 
A considerable portion of Part XX. of the History of 
Zndia is occupied with the Chinese War and the capture 
of Pekin. A chapter deals with the Isles of British 
India.—A full-page illustration of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal accompanies Part XII, of the Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria, a volume of which is now 
finished,— Part XXI. of Gleanings from Popular 
Authors gives an exciting episode from Cooper's ‘ Last 
of the Mohicans,’ with a graphic illustration. It hag 
also Mr. Patmore’s poem ‘ The Yew Berry.’ 

Tue Bizarre Notes and Queries, published in the 
United States, contains some explanations of current 
Americanisms by Mr. Marshall O, Waggoner, an occa- 
sional contributor to our pages. 


AT a meeting of the Sette of Odd Volumes, at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Friday, the 6th inst., Brother Welsh read a 
valuable paper on ‘Colour Books for Children.’ Mr, 
Walter Crane and Brother Quaritch took part in the 
discussion which followed, A large and interesting 
collection of children’s books was exhibited by the 
lecturer. 


fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Tuomas Skinner (‘The dram of eale,’ &c., ‘ Ham- 
let,’ I. iv, 37”).—You ask for an explanation of this, 
Seven closely printed pages of Prof. Furness’s‘ Variorum’ 
edition of ‘Hamlet’ are devoted to the subject, with 
which also‘ N. & Q.’ overflows, and the matter is still 
in doubt. 

A. H. (“An Essay on Medals, 1784”),—This is the 
first and anonymous edition of a work reprinted, with 
plates, in 2 vole., 1789, and then owned by John Pinker- 
ton, the historian of Scotland, The edition you possess 
has trivial value. 

Mr. W, J. Firzpareick, F.S.A., desires it to be known 
that the inverted commas which appear in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, p, 452, in the article on Falstatf, men- 
tioned by us last week, were inserted in error, 

CorricENDA.—P, 372, col. 2,1, 13, for “ Cowper " read 
Cowley; p. 368, col. 1, 1. 7 from bottom, for ‘* Cura eed 
delicia ” read Cure sed delicia, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no excoption. 














